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PREFACE. 



Some apology seems requisite for the publica- 
tion of a volume of Poems, at a period in which 
the reading world, having been satiated by the 
perusal of poetry of the highest order, may refuse 
to receive a work of inferior pretensions. The 
temptation, however, to illustrate scenes and 
incidents, which, during my travels in India, 
struck me as being particularly interesting and 
picturesque, was irresistible. The Poems written 
merely with a view to amuse an idle hour, or to 
fill a niche in a periodical, have swelled into a 
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VUl PREFACE. 

volume ; and in giving them to the world in their 
present form, I am not without a hope that they 
will convey some portion of the gratification to 
my readers, which I myself experienced while 
wandering over the sunny provinces of Hin- 
doostan. 



August 4thy 1832. 
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THE SACRIFICE. 

A TALE OF HINDOOSTAN. 

Tis night, and hostile spears no more 

With blood their glittering points defile, 
Hushed is the din of battle's roar. 

And slaughter's hand is stayed awhile ; 
Dark clouds their murky veil have cast 

Upon that red and dismal field, 
Whose brave defenders to the last, 

Disdaining both to fly oi^j^ld. 
Mangled with many a gaping wound, 
Lie stretched upon the reeking ground. 
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Silence is there, save when the sigh 
Of wailing winds comes murmuring by, 
Or when some d3dng warrior's groan 
Echoes their wild and fitful moan, 
Or the gorged vulture's sluggish wings 

Flap, as he slowly sails away ; 
Or when the prowling jackall springs 

With yells upon his ghastly prey. 
Afar is heard the martial tramp 
Of soldiers in the victor's camp. 
The busy armourer's iron clink 
Against the steel chain's knotted link ; 
And lights are flashing from the tents. 

Where to the trumpet's blast succeed 
The sounds of sweet-toned instruments, 

And the loud neigh of fiery steed. 
And there the jovial feast is spread. 
And there the wine-cup's juice is shed ; 
For 'mid the banquet, every pause 
Is filled with draughts of bright Schirauz ; 
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And crowding round the well-filled board, 
Each chief has flung away his sword. 
Assured, that with the morrow's sun 
Yon ill-starred fortress must be won. 
Already have they shared the spoil 
The guerdon of their crimson toil : 
The hoarded gold already seems 

Within the bold adventurer's grasp, 
And the proud victor fondly dreams 

Of beauty trembling in his clasp. 
They number o'er with fierce delight, 
The hard-earned treasures of the fight. 
Well may they riot in the thought 
Of all that blood-stained hour has bought I 
The diamonds brilliant as the blaze 

The sun pours forth at dazzling noon ; 
And pearls that steal the softer rays 

Shed by the pure and cloudless moon. 
The ruby whose red splendour glows, 
Like the rose-stains the sunset throws 
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O'er eve's bright floods of molten gold ; 
And amethysts whose tints mifold 
The purple beauty of the clouds. 

Attendant on the closing ray, 
When their imperial pomp enshrouds 

The radiant flash of parting day. 
Emeralds are there, whose tender beam 

Soothes the bedimmed and dazzled sight ; 
The topaz rich with saflron gleam, 

And opals with their changeful light. 
The gems of ocean and of land, 
All, all invite the spoiler's hand. 
And there are fairer spoils beside, 
The beautiful, the peerless bride, 
Young Rochanara, she whose eyes 
Unmatched in their soft witcheries. 
Have held in adamantine chain 

The wide earth's regal conquerors; 
And the beloved and lovely train, 

With charms but less divine than her's. 
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Who has not heard of those sweet lips, 

Whose rose-aroma'd sighs eclipse 

The perfumes of the spicy gales, 

Sighing o'er Cashmere's flower-decked vales? 

Who has not heard of those dark tresses, 

Wooing the summer wind's caresses. 

Bright as the heron's glossy plume, 

And clustering o'er a cheek whose bloom 

Boasted the rich resplendent wealth 

By beauty showered on youth and health I 

The winning arts, the gentle wiles. 

The soft sweet spells, the sunlit smiles, 

The Houri forms, who hold their court 

Within that dark beleaguered fort ; 

And like the orient gems whose shrines 

Lie buried deep in guarded mines. 

To common eyes are only given, 

In glimpses, as the flashing light 
Reveals the bright expanse of heaven 

Through the thick veil of clouding night. 
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A prize like this may well awake 

Each passion slumbering in its^ shrine ; 
And as in vain they strive to slake 

The rising flame in floods of wine,* 
The revellers, with joy elate. 

Descant upon the smiles and glances. 
The love-born triumphs that await 

The prowess of their swords and lances. 
The chief his ardent fancy warms 
With Rochanara's stately charms ; 
And dark Shariah drains the bowl 
To quench the fever in his soul. 
Raised by the soft and melting lays 
Which hymn the young Nadira's praise : f 
While Hussein Khali's pulses beat 
With quicker throb, with fiercer heat, 

* The ordinances of their prophet regarding wine were very ill ob- 
served by the Mohammedans of Hindoostan. — See the " History of 
Jehanguire" &c. 

t The beauty of the secluded inmates of the Harem was blazoned 
abroad by the songs of the bardsw — Dow. 
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When to his mind's enraptured glance 
He sees fair Sulima advance, 
And through the omits gauzy veil, 
Discerns those features sad and pale, 
That lovely cheek bereft of bloom, 
Which hejs destined to relume. 
While shouts of joy and merriment, 

And bursts of music and of song, 
From each proud victor's bannered tent, 

By midnight winds are borne along ; 
How fare the few who still remain 

From that disastrous fight unhurt, 
The last sad remnant of the slain, 

Who feebly guard the threatened fort ? 
There all is darkness — ^not a lamp 
Gleams fortli upon the hostile camp ; 
And all is silent, save the low 
Convulsive sob of female woe. 
From many a sad and widowed breast, 
That will not, cannot be represt. 
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There in the gloomy courts, where erst 
The warder's cheerful song had burst, 
And from the soldier's armour rang 
The music of its warlike clang, 
In days of happier augur, when 
Each guarded hall was filled with men : 
Despairing, hopeless, desolate, 

From their secluded bowers drawn forth, 
Women bewail their wretched fate. 

In anguish on the flinty earth ; 
Or strive to stanch with patient skill 

The crimson flood that flows around : 
In vain, the torrent gushes still. 

And life is oozing from each wound ; 
While pillowed on some throbbing breast. 

The stricken warrior droops his head, 
The fond one dreams of blissful rest, 

And shrieks to find her lover dead ! 
This is the hour when pleasure woke 

Its bland delights, when through the halls 
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The festal sounds of music broke, 

Thrilling around in witching falls. 
As the soft vina's strings of gold 

Some melancholy love tale told ; 
Or louder tambour's stirring note 

The strains of martial minstrels pour, 
Or when in perfumed gales would float 

The breathings of the wild mandore; 
And through each opened lattice streamed 

A gush of cool delicious air. 
Mid which the fire-flies* lustre beamed, 

Xfike fairy meteors sporting there. 
This is the hour, when one and all, 

Each starry-eyed Zenana's guest. 
Thronged to the gaily-lighted hall. 

To share the evening's sparkling feast ; 
The sherbet's nectarous wave, which showed 
The rose's crimson as it flowed ; 
And sweetmeats of a thousand dies, 
And milk-white curds, and spiceries ; 

Bd 
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The fruitage of the golden clime 

Where many a roseate stnmger blushed. 
And water, iced, in which the lime 

Its aromatic leaves had crushed* 
This is the hour when to the song, 

Bj beauty breathed in strains divine. 
The graceful dancers move along, 

Wreathing around with mazy twine : 
Now veiling those sweet timorous eyes, 

As if abashed by human gaze. 
In the slight folding draperies. 

Which shade, but cannot hide the blaze 
Of orbs so dark, so wildly bright. 
They seem endued with quenchless light ; 
Now flinging back the gauzy shrouds. 
Floating around like summer clouds. 
And throwing up to heaven the hands 
Circled in gold and pearly bands, 
And then along the pavement stealing. 
Each small and jewelled foot revealing. 
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Beneath the thickly spangled stars, 
Bordering around their bright symars. 
This is the hour — ^alas I 'tis past, 

Its joys are now for ever fled ; 
Dejected, trembling, and aghast, 

Or weeping o'er the unconscious dead, 
From the Zenana's sacred home, 
At large the female vassals roam, 
Seeking, in restless change, relief 
From the fierce pangs of gnawing grief. 
And in the chambers once so fair, 

A deeper, drearier sorrow reigns, 
Hope's visions fiy, and wild despair 
^ Her bitter cup of anguish drains. 
The burnished lamps diffuse no more 

Their radiant light — from one alone, 
Dropped on the bright enamelled floor, 

A faint and feeble ray is thrown : 
Shewing how sadly all is changed 

Within those lately bright saloons, 
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Where heaped, confused, and disarranged. 

See arms, and carpets, and festoons, 
Mingled with ghitterns, whose soft strings, 

Touched by some gentle hand, were wont 
To join their silvery murmurings 

With the wild music of the fount. 
Still gushing o'er its marble verge. 
And bubbling forth a sad, sweet dirge : 
And faded chaplets flung aside 
By beauty in her hour of pride. 
Deform those halls where all the flush 
Of freshest flowers were seen to blush. 
Amid these wrecks and reliques stoop. 
To earth bowed down, a mournful groupe : , 
No selfish griefs, no sordid fears. 
Are mingled with their heart-wrung tears ; 
All could with firmness contemplate 
The horrors of their own dark fate. 
If singly each was doomed to bear 

All that the human heart has borne, 
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Nor see a dearer object share 

The storm, which but awaits the mom 
To scatter with its withering breath 
Death — and disgrace, far worse than death. 
How keen the torturing pang that wrings 
M eer Azoph's soul, the young, the brave, 
While gazing on those weak fair things, 

His desperate valour, may not save I 
And they — their radiant eyes are dim 
With blinding tears for him, for him I . 

First from its sorrow's heavy trance 

Young Rochanara's spirit broke ; 
Her heart's deep thoughts found utterance. 

And hope, though tremblingly, awoke. — 
* Fly I' she exclaimed, * the path is free, 

There still is time ere break of day. 
Oh do not waste one thought on me. 

But up and mount I — awaji ! away I 
All is not lost — thy arm again 
Shall conquer in the battle plain ; 
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Again before thy vengeful steel 

Yon false and traitorous foe shall kneel, 

And when at length from thy fond breast 

The pang shall pass, of this sad hour, 
Again that beaming glance shall rest 

On beauty, smiling in thy bower — 
A train, who blessed with brighter charms 

Shall ne'er to sorrow's mandate bow, 
Yet pure, devoted, as the arms 

Of those who cling around thee now ; 
Who pray thee, dearest, to comply 

With this our fond, our last request ! 
Let us not, Azoph, see thee die. 

But oh believe, if thou art blest. 
With joy we '11 meet our early graves, 
Or even learn to live as slaves I' 

Awakened with convulsive start. 

The storm o'er Azoph's bosom swept, 

And, blushing at his woman's heart, 
The soldier hid his face and wept. 
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Then dashing from his burning brow 

The flowing tear's unwonted stain, 
Flashed forth his eyes' indignant glow, 

And burst the loud impassioned strain. 
' What I leave thee ? seek in coward flight 
To shun the morrow's closing fight ? 
No, Rochanara I loved one, no ; 
For thee my heart's best blood shall flow. 
It will not save thee — thou must fall. 

Spite of the strength despair can give, 
Enchained within a tyrant's thrall ; 

But shall -I look on this and live? — 
Calmly resign thee to disgrace ? 

How couldst thou dream that I would fly 
And leave thee to his loathed embrace, 

Nor dare in thy defence to die ? 
Escape ! retreat I while there remains 
A hope that in the battle's plains, 
I still may struggle for the prize. 
My last, my dearest sacrifice ?' 
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Nadira whispered — * Leave him now, 
To calm the fever on his brow : 
Our grief disturbs him, he has need 

Of sleep and rest — to-morrow's sun. 
May see a braver, bolder deed 

Than woman's hand has ever done.' — 
They passed the purdah's* crimson fold ; 

And in a long embrace entwined. 
Each to the other, whispering, told 

The purpose of her lofty mind. 
Nor by the dagger's flash unnerved. 

Nor shrinking at the sight of death, 
None for a single instant swerved. 

And all unquailing held their breath. 
Lest by a sigh, a sob, a groan. 
Their secret should too soon be known. 
With stern unyielding fortitude. 

The last, the mortal stroke they bore, 

* Purdah, a curtain hangiug across the doorways in the interiors 
of native houses. 
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Till weak) exhausted, and subdued, 

They sank upon the marble floor, 
And then a low convulsive sigh. 
Struggling with death's keen agony, 
Smote upon Azoph's ear — again — 
The faint groan shot across his brain. 
Commingled with the gentle clash 

Of jewels ringing as they meet. 
Bewildered by a sudden flash, 

A glimpse of truth, his pulses beat : 
He listens — writhing on the ground. 

Shrinking from life's last parting pang. 
Again the tinkling jewels sound. 

And strike with faint melodious clang. 
He dashes through the portal — gloom 
Profound enshades that dismal room, 
But by his heart's unerring guide 

He reached the sanguine spot that bore 
The newly slain — his hands are dyed. 

Oh Alia I in a flood of gore ! 
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Wildly he shouts, and now the walls 
Are red and flaring with mussauls :* 
The torrent in his veins congealed, 
As by their lurid flames revealed. 
The fearful havoc death had made, 
In those fair victims was displayed. 
.Their long dark tresses all unbound, 
Sweep o'er the dabbled floor around ; 
And twining carcanets and pearls 
Mix with the wild dishevelled curls ; 
While on their mangled bodies shine 
The gems of many an orient mine ; ' 

And the embroidered muslin's fold, 
Gleaming with leaves and flowers of gold, 
Bears stains of blood, and, disarrayed. 
The veil withdraws its mantling shade. 
Shewing each fair and lovely face. 

Young beauty's sweet and fragile flowers. 
Retaining still in death's embrace 

The sunlight of their happier hours. 

* Torches. 
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Like clouds the storms of passion roll 
Along Meer Azoph's darkened soul ; 
But still he speaks not, still no tear 

Flows as his blood-shot burning eye 
Is fixed upon the crimson bier, 

Where those devoted females lie, 
Who, nobly faithful, for his sake, 
Life's silver cords have dared to break. 
Amid the sad spectators' wail, 

He raised the bodies from the ground. 
And kissed the brows so cold and pale ; 

And the gore-spotted drapery, wound 
In shrouding folds o'er those fair forms, 
Which life, alas I no longer warms. 
And other hands have dug a grave 

Beneath a spreading cypress tree, 
Whose dark funereal branches wave 

In the night breezes mournfully. 

The chief, in plate and mail arrayed, 
Has drawn his faulchion's glittering blade. 
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Once more the clanging sound is heard, 

Within the fort, of spear and shield ; 
And all, by Azoph's ardour spurred. 

Prepare again to take the field. 
Tlie secret track his soul disdains. 
And rushing onward o'er the plains. 
Bursts like a whirlwind through the camp, 

Rousing the slumberers dreaming there ; 
Imprinting many a crimson stamp. 

While urging on his wild career. 
For slaughter's brand, with direful wrath. 
Descends upon the blood-won path. 
* 'Tis Azrael's self T exclaim the host. 

As with the death-winged lightning's flight. 
The awful phantom form is lost. 

In clouds of dust, from human sight. 
And none pursue : — again I again I 
The traitor's star is on the wane, 
While Azoph's brighter planet rose 
In splendour o'er his conquered foes. 
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Years have gone by — and mouldering walls 

With frail and feeble aid support 
The time-worn towers, and crumbling halls, 

Within the now dismantled fort. 
Yet still the pilgrim's eye may trace. 

The marks of former pomp and pride ; 
The touch of beauty's lingering grace. 

By age and sorrow sanctified. 
There is the sculptured marble screen. 
Where laughing eyes so oft have been. 
Darting, like heaven's resplendent stars. 
Their flashes through the fretted bars. 
There is the bath with weeds overhung. 

Where, gaily sporting in its tide, 
The bright Zenana's inmates flung 

Their rich embroidered veils aside ; 
And dashed around the silvery showers 

Each small and jewelled hand had caught ; 
Or stooped to shun the storm of flowers 

Another frolic band had brought, 
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Glancing upon the evening's beams, 

Like gems that float through gorgeous dreams. 

There is a small sequestered glade. 

Sleeping beneath the dark green shade 

Of aged C3rpre8ses— a rill 

Streaming above its marble bound. 
In gentle plaints is murmuring sdll 

A melancholy dirge-like sound , 
And as it wanders from the fount, 
To lave the turf on one green mount, 
It freshens all the flowers so fair, 
For ever brightly blooming there. 
Above, upon the dark bough, sits 

A lilac pigeon, and its wail, 
When eve*s first wandering shadow flits. 

Breathes out a sad and mournful tale, 
In broken cadences, as though 

The minstrel's heart waxed weak and faint, 
While the dark tale of human woe 

Is murmured in the fitful plaint; 
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Telling in snatches to the breeze. 
That lonely ruin's mysteries. 
The pilgrim lingers 'mid the dim 

Sad reliques of the cypress grove, 
And lists the thrilling requiem, 

And gazes on that purple dove, 
Who, stooping as the dark boughs wave, 
Bends mourning o'er a hallowed grave. 
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In tangled depths the jungles spread 

Around the solitary scene, 
The lurking panther's sullen tread 

Marks the wild paths of the ravine ; 

Here too the fierce hyena prowls, 

Haunting the dark JheeVs broad lagoon, 

And here, at eve, the wolf-cub howls. 
And famished jackalls bay the moon. 

Its scorching breath the hot wind pours 

Along the arid waste ; and loud. 
The storm-fiend of the desert roars. 
When bursts the sable thunder-cloud. 
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A crumbling mosque«— a ruined fort-<- 

Hastening alike to swifl decay, 
Where owls and vampire bats resort. 

And vultures hide them from the day> 

Alone remain to tell the tale 

Of Moslem power, and Moslem pride. 

When shouts of conquest filled the gale 
And swords in Hindoo l>lood were dyed. 

They sleep— the slayer and the slain — 

A lowly grave the victor shares ' 
With the weak slave who wore the chain 

None but a craven spirit wears. 

Yet, had the deeds which they have done 
Lived in the poet's deathless song. 

These nameless spahis would have won 
All that to valour's hopes belong. 

c 
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They brought their faith irom distant lands> 
They reared the Moslem badge on high, 

And swept away with reeking brands 
The reliques of idolatry. 

Where'er they spread their Prophet's creed, 
The guilty rites of Brahma fled ; 

No longer shrinking victims bleed, 
Nor sleeps the living with the dead. 

The frantic shrieks of widowed brides 
From burning piles resound no more, 

Nor Ganges' desecrated tides 

Bear human offerings from its. shore. 

Tbeir wreaths have faded — ^lizards bask 
Upon the marble pavement, where, 

'Twas erst the dark-eyed beauty's task 
To crown with flowers her raven hair. 
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Unheeded now the scorpion crawls, 
And snakes unscathed in silence glide, 

Where once the bright Zenana*s halls 
To woman's feet were sanctified. 

No trace remains of those gay hours 
When lamps, in golden radiance bright. 

Streamed o'er these now deserted towers 
The sunshine of their perfumed light. 

The maiden's song, the anklet's bells 

So sweetly ringing o'er the floor. 
And eyes as soft as the gazelle's. 

Are heard, and seen,- and felt no more. 

Now all is silent ] the wild cry 

Of savage beasts alone is heard, 
Or wrathful tempest hurrying by. 

Or meanings of some desert bird. 
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It is a lovely solitude — the cliff, 

Rich with embowering trees, and garlanded 
With mantling creepers, towers above the skiff 

Moored where the Ganges' sacred waters spread 
Their wastes below — and crowning that green height, 

In graceful beauty, with its marble dome. 
And terraced stairs, descending flight by flight, 

Appears the holy Brahmin's gorgeous home-— 
His temple, and his dwelling place — and there 

He ponders o'er the Vedas day by day. 
Passing the silent hours in lonely prayer, 

Or shading from the sun's too fervent ray 
The flowers he tends to deck the holy shrine, 

Or strew the bright pagoda's granite floor ; 
And while his skilful hands the chaplets twine. 

His thoughts above the world's dark confines soar. 
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At eve he trims the lamp, the beacon light 

That beams within the Mhut's rich sculptured cell, 
And when the stars announce approaching night, 

With silvery sound awakes the vesper bell. 
The Brahmin's meals are frugal — some fair tree 

Yields him its fruitage, and the precious grain 
Springing around in rich fertility, 

The few and simple wants of life sustain. 
A scanty mat upon the pavement spread 

Before the temple*s threshold, where the sky 
Above the tranquil sleeper's humble bed 

Has flung its star-enamelled canopy. 
Suffices for his resting place : — his dress 

Betrays not splendour's pomp, nor priestly pride, 

Careless, and iree from aught of costliness, 

• 

The triple thread across the shoulder tied, 

Around the waist the muslin's ample fold 
Reaching with graceful flow below the knee. 

The snow-white turban round the temples rolled. 
Complete the unpretending drapery. 
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He asks nor gold nor gems — to him the lore 

The Shatter's venerated page affords, 
Is dearer far than all the glittering store 

That worldly men have purchased with their swords. 
Yet is he wealthy— *the pomegranate droops 

Its ruby blossoms to his gathering hand, 
Its richly-loaded bough the mango stoops, 

And sheds its living gold at his command. 
While sweeping round him are a gorgeous train, 

Herons and peacocks, doves and parroquets ; 
The bulbul breathes to him its sweetest strain, 

And pigeons nestle on the minarets. 
While his peculiar care, the mournful bird. 

Who, when the sun has left the river's breast. 
With restless wing and wailing cry is heard 

Calling his mate to her deserted nest, 
With the bright tribe around him lives unharmed ; 

There too the mopping ape securely dwells, 
For the pagoda's dome-crowned height is charmed, 

And prayers are potent as magicians' spells. 
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The Moosulmaun the Brahmin's law reveres^ 

Nor dyes his weapon in forbidden blood ; 
And even the Christian from his sport forbears, 

Within the precincts of the sacred wood. 
Courteous to all— the stranger from the west. 

Who moors his budgerow on the strand beneath, 
Is welcomed as the Brahmin's honoured guest, 

And for his hand is twined the brightest wreath. 
Oh I who that has approached that holy fane 

Can pass unheeding from the blessed spot, 
Where peace, and hope, and sweet contentment reign. 

Nor sigh with envy at the Brahmin's lot. 
Who, purified and free from worldly care, 

In sacred duties all his life employs. 
And in earth's sorrows bearing little share. 

The dearest, brightest bliss of Heaven enjoys? 
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THE TAAJE MAHAL. 

Empress of beauty! must those eyes of light, 
Stars of my soul, that o'er life's path have thrown 

Rays than the sun's beams more serenely bright, 
Be quenched in darkness ; has their lustre flown 

For ever ; and the vermeil of thy lips 

Sustained a last, immutable eclipse ? 

Oh I thou wert far more beautiful than -those 

Fair forms of genii' by poets sung, 
More blooming than thine own Cashmerian rose ; 

O'er thy sofl cheek a crimson tint was flung, 
Like mom's first flushes, or the blush that dyes 
The glowing sun-sets of our eastern skies. 

Fair as thou wert, thy beauty's light was dim 
To the more holy radiance of thine heart, 

For thou wert pure as heaven-born seraphim^ 

Thou wert my blessed one — thou art, — thou art — 
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Still dost thou live and breathe, and I may strain 
Thy form in rapture to my breast again. 

It may not be — the faint, the trembling pulse) 

So like the flutterings of a wounded bird, 
The painful throes which those pale lips convulse^ 

The sighs, like rose leaves in the night breeze stirred. 
Tell me thy' doom, — and I — I see my fate- 
Queen of my soul, thou leavest me desolate. 

Oh I could the treasures of the world restore 
Thy fading health, beloved one, — Shah Jehan, 

Countless as yon bright river's sands, would pour 
The pearls, and gems, and gold of Hindoostan, 

And yield his empire o'er the world to be 

Master of one poor straw-thatched hut — with thee. 

But since nor gems, nor pearls, nor gold can save 
My peerless beauty, nor my fervent prayer 

Avail to snatch thee from an envious grave, 
Since Heaven relents not to my deep despair^ 
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And w^ — (be still, be still, my throbbing heart I) 
We, my life's dearost solace, we must part : — . 

As thy surpassing loveliness has shone 

Transcendant over all of mortal birth. 
As thy surpassing excellence has won 

The tribute homage of admiring earth. 
So the world's wonder, even as thou, divine, 
Queen of my soul I shall be thy matchless shrine. 

And there in rich and radiant pomp supreme. 
Within the circle of each ample dome. 

The gems of every Indian mine shall gleam, 

And Art's most gifted sons from Greece and Rome 

The splendid fabric rear, whose gorgeous fanes 

Hide from these weeping eyes thy loved remains. 

And pilgrims there from many a distant clime. 
Pacing with wondering steps the marble halls, 

Shall as they gaze upon the work sublime. 

The sculptured splendours of the storied walls, 
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Dream of thy beauty and instinctive pay 
The heart'a deep homage to thy sainted clay. 



Ahmidred years have winged their flight 

O'er princely Agra's lofty towerSf 
A hundred years of sunshine bright 

Have revelled through its summer bowers — 
Those circling suns have seen the ray 
Of Moslem glory fade away. 
And where the crescent reared on high 
, Its badge of golden blazonry, 

And turbaned monarchs proudly gave 
Their laws to each obedient slave, 
The warriors of the western world 
The red cross banner have unfurled. 
Mingled with mosques and minarets. 
O'er Christian spires the sun's beam sets, 
And strangers from a foreign strand 
Rule unopposed the conquered land. 
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Yet still where Jumna's crystal tide 

In many a breeze-curled wavelet wanders, 
And where its sparkling currents glide 

Through clustering tufts of oleanders, 
Where yonder stately garden shows 
The crimson beauty of the rose, 
The glittering bauhool drops its gold, 
And baykxs perfumed buds unfold 
Their crests of snow, o'er the pink bed 
With the broad lotus thickly spread, — 
Untouched by time, unscathed by war, 
Lonely and bright as eve's first star. 
The splendid mausoleum greets 

The stranger's rapt and dazzled eye. 
And to his throbbing heart repeats 

A tale of love's idolatry. 
Of precious marbles richly blent 
Shines the imperial monument ; 
A gorgeous fabric, spreading wide 

Its glittering pomp of colonnades. 
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Fit palace for the peerless bride 

Reposing in its hallowed shades. 
Too beautiful for mortal -hands, 

Its clustering cupolas and towers 
Seem the light work of fairy wands, 

And fashioned out of pearls and flowers, 
Or moon beams gathered in the bright 
Effulgence of a cloudless night ; 
And as o'er these fair spires and domes 
The stranger's eye enchanted roams, 
Lost in delight he almost deems 

That, wrought by some fantastic spell, 
'Twill vanish like his summer dreams, 

Or cloud-encircled citadel, 
Floating along the summer sky, 
In evanescent pageantry. 

Beside the alabaster tomb 

All richly wreathed with glittering gems. 
And shining like the jewelled plume 

O'er eastern monarch's diadems, 
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Fond lovers kneel — and as Uiey gaze 
Upon each ingot's brilliant blase, 
The bright mosaic of the floor 

Where many-coloured agates vie 
With onyx thickly scattered o'er, 

Turquoise, and lapis lazuli ; 
They dash away the rising tear, 
They fear no change nor falsehood here. 
Oh I every flower-enamelled gem 
Is worth a mine of gold to them ; 
It tells of love divinely pure — 

The record that a monarch gave, 
That strong affection may endure 

In human hearts beyond the grave I 

It was the intention of Shah Jehan to build a tomb 
for himself upon a scale of similar magnificence, on the 
opposite bank of the Jumna, and to connect them both 
by a marble bridge across the river. His misfortunes 
however, came upon him before he could commence 
this splendid work, and at his death he was buried 
beside the cherished object of his. affections. 
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THE DYING HINDOO. 



He lies beside the sacred river, 
His heart has lost life's ruddy glow, 

His sighs are faint, his pulses quiver, 
And death's chill damps are on his brow. 

Within yon green and bowery glade 

Whose patli the smile of sunshine wears. 

Beneath the lofty palm tree's shade 
His loved though lowly hut appears. 

And near him well known sounds arise 
With joyous songs and laughter fraught, 

And now his glazed and languid eyes 
Turn faintly towards the village ghaut. 
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There all is cheerful, as of yore, 

When with the sun's declining beam 

He too had sought the Ganges' shore, 
And bathed within its hallowed stream. 



In crowds his early friends repair 
To the chabooturs esplanade : 

Her graceful ghurrah filling there, 

Stoops to the brink his dark-eyed maid. 

They heed him not — no fond farewells 
Attest their grief, no tears are shed, 

No^sigh the heart's deep anguish tells ; 
He to the living world is dead. 

One pang has shot across his breast — 
One human pang — but it is gone. 

And tranquilly he sinks to rest, 
As the eternal wave flows on. 
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Hid eye the blushing wreath has caught 
Which floats along the sacred wave, 

And to his parting soul has brought 

Hopes of bright lands beyond the grave. 

Soon shall the form o'er that pure tide 
Which now to earth so fondly clings, 

Freed from each grovelling trammel glide, 
And mingle with its holy springs. 

The red crown of the lotus wreath 

Upon the molten silver blushes, 
And a dark, lifeless form beneath ^ 

With the stream's headlong current rushes. 

The corse, the flower are seen no more. 

For ever lost in yon bright river : 
The echoes of the lonely shore 

In mournful tones repeat — ^for ever I 
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THE North-wester, 



Evening approaches, and the tropic stin 
The western arch of ruddy heaven has won, 
And, yielding to the bahny close of day, 
Its scorching heat, its most oppressive ray. 
Now *mid ten thousand swiftly fading dyes 
Looks smiling down from yonder roseate skies. 
How beautiful, how placid, fair, and bright. 
The gorgeous scene that greets its parting light I 
The stately river's calm and waveless tide 
In its deep slumber scarce is seen to glide ; 
So tranquil is the stream, the lotus crown 
By some fond maid, or anxious lover thrown — 
A bark of hope — unstirred upon its breast, 
In lingering tenderness appears to rest. 
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The idle goheah from his flower-wreathed prow 
With careless eye surveys the flood below ; 
And all the hundred oars that proudly sweep 
The polished surface of the glassy deep, 
Mocked by the lazy currents, vainly seek 
To urge their shallops round yon woody creek. 
Its marble wings up springing from the shade 
By the dark peepul^s glossy foliage made, 
The waving neeniy the willow-like bamboo. 
And shrubs of fragrant scent and brilliant hue, 
The Nazim's regal palace proudly gleams 
In pearl-like splendour in the evening beams ; 
While each surrounding crag and sun-kissed slope. 
Crowned with the bright luxuriant mango tope — 
Each vagrant creeper with its starry wreath, 
Are softly mirrored in the stream beneath. 

Where'er the wandering eyes delighted roam* 
From groves embowering peeps the graceful dome 
Of some small mosque, or holy Brahmin's cell, 
Where the lamp glances, and the silvery bell 
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Makes gentle music in the balmy air ; 

No other somids the listening echoes bear 

On this calm eve, save snatches of sweet song 

Which rise at intervals from yonder throng 

Assembled on the terraced ghaut, to fling 

O'er Ganges' wave each flowery offering. 

Sudden the fierce North-west breaks loose — and while 

Half the bright landscape still is seen to smile, 

The sultry air grows thick, the skies are dark, 

The river swells, and now the struggling bark 

Along the rushing wave is wildly driven. 

And thunder bursts from every gate of heaven ; 

0*er tower and palace, hut, and holy fane. 

In frantic madness sweeps the hurricane ; 

And trees uprooted strew the earth ; and air 

Is filled with yells, and shrieks of wild despair. 

The sun sinks down in splendour to the west, 
The skies are in their richest colours drest ; 
And where a blackened wreck was seen to float, 
A lamp within the palm nut's fragile boat 
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Glides tranquilly ; — the stars shine forth — the vale 

Is vocal with the bulbul's sweetest tale ; 

The air is gemmed with fire-flies ; and the breeze 

Is filled with perfume from the lemon trees : 

The storm has passed — and now the sparkling river 

Runs calm, and smooth, and beautiful as ever, 

Moorshedabad^ Aug. 1826. 
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THE RAJAH'S OBSEQUIES- 



A FAIRER scene to spell-bound eyes 

The smiling earth could scarce unfold — 
There 's not a cloud o'er those blue skies ; 

And from its founts of living gold 
The sun pours down a flood of light 

Upon the river's sparkling wave, 
Where the swift current speeds its flight, 

Or lingers wooingly to lave 
Some bright pagoda's jutting walls, 
Or ripples on in gentle falls. 
Where, all of shining granite wrought, 
Spreads the broad terrace of the ghaut. 
And there majestic banians fling 

Their green luxuriance, beside 
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The lofly minarets that spring 

With upward flight in towering pride ; 
As though to their bold spires 'twere given 
To pierce the azure vaults of heaven. 

The boast of India's sunny land, 

Mid fertile plains and waving woods, 
In shining pomp sublimely grand, 

Where Ganges spreads its sacred floods — 
The holy city's temples glow 
Reflected in the stream below, — 
A mass of cupolas and towers. 

Arches, and pillared colonnades. 
And flat-roofed palaces, where flowers 

Are clust'ring round the balustrades. 
And there from the Zenana's halls. 

Stealing when eve reveals its stars. 
The dark-eyed maid holds festivals, 

And listens to the sofl sitars. 
Hymning those sweet and gentle themes 
Which young hearts picture in their dreams. 
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Oh, bright, Benares I are thy domes, 

And beautiful thy sacred groves, 
Where ring-doves make their blissful homes 

And the white bull unfettered roves ; 
Where, with his frugal meal content. 
And hands of slaughter innocent, 
Milk, and some vegetable root, 

The golden dcdy the silvery rice. 
The plantain's or the mango's fruit, 

The Hindoo's simple wants suffice. 
Oh I who that sees the meanest thing 

Endued with life, the Brahmin's care. 
Can fancy human suffering 

And human sacrifices, where 
'Twould be a crime to crush the snake 
That sheds its venom o'er the brake ? 
Yet here the river's crystal flood 

With living victims is prophaned. 
And here with streams of human blood 

The temple's reeking courts are stained. 
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While blackening o'er the fair blue skies 
The smoke's polluted volumes rise, 
From those impure, unhallowed fires, 

Where by a living corse's side, 
In fierce and torturing pangs expires, 

Untimely doomed, the shrinking bride. 
The ghurrees chime the evening hour ; 

O'er the red west the sun-beam glances ; 
And from each arch-way, gate, and tower, 

In countless groups a crowd advances. 
While upon every pinnacle. 

Or temple's roof, or pillared screen. 
Each tower-embastioned citadel, 

To gaze upon the passing scene 
The people throng, like clust'ring bees 
Swarming around the almond trees. 
And all the baths and the bazars 

With many coloured cloths are hung, 
And flowers as bright as shooting stars 

Are from the high verandahs flung ; 
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While slowly through the crowding throng 
Which from the streets and temples pour, 

A stately pageant moves along, 

And winds its way to Ganges' shore. 

Their silver maces waving high, 

The Chobedar^ band in front appear ; 
And all around with shout and cry, 

Ttdwavy and scimitar, and spear, 
Peons \ and Chuprassies clear the way. 

Swelling the pomp and the parade, 
Where shining in their bright array, 

In files a glittering cavalcade 
Of mounted nobles lead the van. 
The flower and boast of Hindoostan. 
Their chargers* tails of scarlet dye, 

Their silver housings ringing clear. 
Flash on the gazer's dazzled eye, 

And strike in music on his ear. 

* Attendants on great men. 
t Pronounced Pune. 
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Behind them in more hmnble guise, 

Proud only of the triple thread, 
Gracing the Rajah's obsequies, 

The Brahmins pace with solemn tread. 
And next in mournful pageantry 

All guarded by a troop of horse, 
Beneath a gilded canopy, 

Appears the fast-decaying corse. 
And there the sultry air is stirred 

With silver handled Chowries wrought 
With the rich plume of some rare bird, 

Or those more precious cow-tails brought 
From Glad Kathay's far distant wall, 

Or the steep hills of wild Nepaul. 

Behind, a thick promiscuous troop 
Of veiled and turbaned heads is seen. 

And in the centre of the group. 
Each in an open palanquin, 

The Rajah's wives are borne — a pair 
Of brighter forms have never blest 
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The eye of man — both are so fair, 

None can say which is loveliest — 
She who so stately and so proud, 

With lofty mien and eyes of light, 
Receives the homage of the crowd, 

As though it were her beauty's right ; 
Or the sweet trembler by her side 

Shrinking abashed with modest grace, 
And striving all in vain to hide 

The blush upon her unveiled face. 
Their muslin robes are wrought with gold, 

The Syah's hem beset with spangles, 
And bright the Omie's shining fold. 

And richly gemmed the glittering Bangles- 
Benares' far-famed webs have vied 

With Persia's rarest, finest loom ; 
And for the last time each fair bride 

Has gazed upon her beauty's bloom 
In fitting pomp arrayed — too soon 

Their fleet career of life must fly ; 
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Ere they have reached their summer's noon, 

This lovely pair are doomed to die — 
Each sofl chime from their anklets' bells 
Is ringing out their funeral knells. 
The air is musical with song, 

And lotus wreaths are strewed around, 
The deep toned dhole, and brazen gong, 

With flutes and with sitars resound. 
Perfumes are burning all the while ; 

And they have reached the Ganges flood, 
And heaped upon the funeral pile 

Cedar, and rose, and sandal wood. 
The last red kisses of the sun 

Are blushing on the river's breast, 
And from his amaranthine throne 

The flaming orb sinks down to rest 
And all is now accomplished — save 

The final and the dismal rite. 
Which on the brink of that clear wave 

Must be performed, ere the pink light 
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With all its rainbow-coloured dyes 

Have faded from the sapphire skies. 
First from her maiden's circling arms 

The youngest (and perchance the bride 
Preferred for her retiring charms) 

Has lightly sprung, and flung aside 
Her ornaments — and those rich pearls, 

The diamonds, and the ruby studs, 
She showers among the weeping girls 

Blithely^ as when her garden's buds 
She scattered in those blissful hours. 
When life itself seemed made of flowers. 
The crowd is hushed to silence*— now 

Her spirit soars on bird-like wings, 
A slight flush lights her gentle brow. 

And with a voice divine she sings :— 

" I love, I love my native vales I 
'< The sighing of their perfumed gales 
'< To me is sweet, and sweeter still 
" The music of the bubbling rill. 
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" Few are my years, Imt they have fled 
" In joy and sunshine o'er my head ; 
^' Happy my transient life has been, 
" And happier still life's closing scene. 

<^ Lord of my soul I I peld my breath 

^< To snatch thee from the chains of death ; 

'^ I claim the privilege divine, 

" Which makes thee more than ever mine I 

^' Yes, to my thrice blessed ha^ds 'tis given 
<< To ope the safiron gates of heaven ; 
" I bring, beloved, a boon to thee, 
<< A pure and bright eternity. 

<< Yon dazzling orb has golden courts, 
<< And there the heaven-bom lory sports, 
'< And thou with spirits blessed shalt dwell 
<< Mid fragrant fields of asphodel. 

" My soul shall pass to happy things, 

** With dainty plumes and glittering wings ; 
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'' A Peri bird, I'U build my nest 
<< On the chumayla's odorous breast. 

<< And that sweet state of being o'er, 
'' Beside the Ganges' much loved shore 
*' 1*11 spread my shining fins, and glide 
^< A spark of silver on the tide. 

<< The second transmigration past, 
'< I'll reach my brightest, and my last^— 
<* Shoot with my fire-fly lamp on high, 
<' A star along the summer sky. 

'< Then to the palace gleaming bright, 
^ Turquoise, and pearl, and chrysolite, 
'< My heavenly home ascend, and stray 
" For ever through the realms of day." 

She ceased ; and round the funeral pile 
The seven-fold circuit she has made, 
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And with a sweet seraphic smile 
She gently droops her radiant head 

Beside the ghastly corse — so calm, 
So saint-like are those placid eyes, 

So softly breathes the lip's rich balm, 
So faint and indistinct her sighs, 

In some blest trance she seems to be. 

Or day's delicious reverie. 

Darting a scornful glance on all, 

And flinging down with conscious pride 
(As if her limbs disdained their thrall) 

Her costly gems — the elder bride, 
Like an offended goddess stands. 

With glowing cheeks, and flashing eyes. 
And clasping both her out-stretched hands. 

Revolting at the sacrifice — 
Her troubled spirit nearly wrought 

To madness, finds relief in song. 
And with her heart's deep anguish fraught 

The lay indignant bursts along :-^ 
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" Think not, accursed priests, that I will lend 
" My sanction to these most unholy rites ; 

<< And though yon funeral pile I may ascend, 
<< It is not that your stern command affrights 

*' My lofly soul — it is because these hands 

'* Are all too weak to break my sex's bands. 

" I, from my earliest infancy, have bowed 
" A helpless slave to lordly man's control, 

" No hope of liberty, no choice allowed, 
" Unheeded all the struggles of my soul ; 

" Compelled by brutal force to link my fate 

" With one who best deserved my scorn and hate. 

" Oh I better far it is to mount yon pile, 
<< And stretch my shuddering form beside the dead, 

<< Than with a torturing effort strive to smile, 
<< And hide the bitter tears in silence shed — 

<^ That state of loathed existence now is o'er, 

<< And I shall shrink from his embrace no more. 
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** The t3n'ant sleeps death's last and endless deep^ 
'< Yet does his power beyond the grave extend, 

*^ And I this most unholy law must keep, 

'^ And to the priest's unrighteous mandate bend, 

" Or live an outcast — reft of queenly state — 

" A beggar lost, despised, and desolate. 

" Daughter and heiress of a princely line, 

" From my proud birth-right I disdain to stoop ; * 

" Better it is to dicy than inly pine, 

<< And feel the soul, the towering spirit, droop 

" Beneath the cruel toil, the years of pain, 

<< The lost, degraded widow must sustain. 

<< But could these weak arms wield a soldier's brand, 
'< Could these too fragile limbs sustain the fight, 

<< Even to the death, Mitala would withstand 
<< This cruel custom, and uphold the right 

*< Of woman to her share of gold and gems, 

<< Sceptres and sway, and regal diadems. 
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*< Oh ! is there none — nol one amid the dirang 
*^ Ptressing to riew a deed by Hearen abhorred, 

^ Whose brare heart, banung to aTcnge the wroi^, 
** Will, at mj adjuration draw the sword, 

^ And god-like in an injured woman's cause 

^ Crush at a Uow foul si^erstition*s laws ? 

** Silent and moveless aU ! — Oh crayen race 

^ Not long shall this fair land endure your sway ; 

« Shame and defeat, and capture and disgrace 
^ Await the closing of a blood-stained day ; 

'' I see, I see the thickly gathering bands 

'' Crowding in conquering ranks from distant lands ! 

" The Persian Satrap and the Tartar Khan 
<< The temples of your gods shall overthrow, 

'^ And all the hundred thrones of Hindoostan 
" Before the west's pale warriors shall bow, 

" Crouching where'er the banners of the brave, 

" The silver crescent, and the red cross, wave I'' 
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Her song has ceased — ^but that bright eye 

Still with prophetic frenzy glares, 
And struggling with her agony 

Dries with its fires the springing tears. 
She waves away the Brahmin band 

And mounts the funeral pile alone ; 
And the Mussatd's enkindling brand 

Is on the heaped-up fagots thrown — 
One long wild shriek, amid the crash 

Of gongs and drums and cymbals, drowned — 
One burst of flame, a ruddy flash 

Gilding the green hilVs distant mound — 
One smoky column, whose dark veil 
Obscures the fast declining sun — 
A cloud of ashes on the gale — 

And these unhallowed rites are done I 
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NIGHT ON THE GANGES. 



How calm, how lovely is the soft repose 

Of nature sleeping in the summer night ; 
How sweet, how luUingly the current flows 

Beneath the stream of melted chrysolite. 
Where Ganges spreads its floods, — reflecting o*er 

Its silvery surface, with those countless stars 
The ingot gems of Heaven's cerulean floor, 

Mosques, groves, and cliffs, and pinnacled minars. 

The air is fresh, and yet the evening breeze 
Has died away ; so hushed, 'tis scarcely heard 

To breathe amid the clustering lemon trees. 

Whose snowy blossoms, by its faint sighs stirred, 
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Give out their perfume ; and the bulbul's notes 
Awake the echoes of the balmy clime ; 

While from yon marble-domed pagoda floats 
The music of its bell's soft, silvery chime. 

Mildly,' yet with resplendent beauty, shines 

The scene around, although the stars alone. 
From the bright treasures of their gleaming mines 

A tender radiance o*er the earth have thrown. 
Oh I far more lovely are those gentle rays 

With their undazzling lustre, than the beam 
The sun pours down in his meridian blaze. 

Lighting with diamond pomp the sparkling stream. 

Each tint its vivid colouring receives : 

There is the glossy peepul — the bamboo 
Flings down its rich redundancy of leaves, 

And trailing plants their wandering course pursue, 
In hues as bright as if the sun revealed 

The mantling foliage of the woody glade ; 
Nor is yon lone sequestered hut concealed 

Sleeping within the green hilFs deepest shade. 
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With snowy vases crowned, the lily springs 

In queen-like beauty by the river's brink ; 
And o'er the wave the broad-leaved lotus flings 

Its roseate flowers in many a knotted link. 
Oh I when the sultry sun has sunk to rest, 

When evening's soft and tender shadows rise. 
How sweet the scene upon the river's breast. 

Beneath the starlight of these tropic skies ^ 
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THE LAND STORM. 

The heavens are cloudless, and the sunny plain 

Rich with its fertile tracts of sugar-cane, 

Its fleecy crops of cotton, com, and oil. 

And all the myriad plants that gem the soil. 

Yielding their precious juice in costly dyes 

Bright as the rain-bow tints of their own skies. 

Smile in the golden light — a wide expanse 

Of varied landscape, where the sun-beams glance 

O'er dotting mango topes, and snow-white mhuU^ 

Which peep beside the peasants' straw-thatched huts. 

Beyond, in eastern splendour beaming bright 

The city stands upon a wooded height ; 

Its tall pagodas, and its broad Seraisy 

Shining, like pearls amid the noon-tide blaze ; 
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WhOe from each terrace shooting up afar 
Gleams the proud mosque, and pinnacled minar. 
Surmounted by those graceful coronals, 
The palm tree flings above the sculptured walls 
Its drooping foliage, beautifully blent, 
With tower and spire, and marble pediment. 
The air is still— there 's not the faintest sigh 
Breathed from a vagrant zeph3n' wandering by ; 
The panting buffalo, oppressed with heat. 
Roams o'er the plain to seek some cool retreat ; 
The fainting bullocks drop upon the roads. 
And weary camels sink beneath their loads. 
The sultriness increases — soaring high. 
Rending the air with shriek and doleful cry. 
The startled birds from 'jungle, Jheel, and brake, 
Their native haunts instinctively forsake ; 
Yet one small cloud alone of darkest blue 
Breaks the horizon's glare-created hue ; 
And all around is calm — ^now rushing forth 
In billowy masses from the smoking earth. 
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Volumes of sand in wild confusion rise 

And lift their summits to the darkening skies ; 

A lurid veil the city's pomp enshrouds, 

And now in wrathful guise the sable clouds 

Come rolling on — ^yet still throughout the plain 

No breath of air precedes the hurricane, 

And a thick darkness falls, and blinding dust. 

Till suddenly in one tempestuous gust 

The whirl- wind bursts — drowning the stunning sound 

Of pealing thunder crashing all around. 

Unheeded mid the horrid dissonance 

And smothering sand, the forked lightnings dance ; 

Yet the storm gathers strength, and each wild blast 

Seems armed with fiercer madness than the last. 

And still the raging elements contend ; 

And urges on the strife the tempest fiend. 

Deepening the gloom, and yelling o'er the fanes 

Where whirl-winds roar, and chaos madly reigns ; 

At length the darkness yields ; an awful ray. 

Of fiery light denotes returning day. 
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And now in flashing torrents o'er the plain 
Descends like cataracts the tropic rain ; 
The air is cooled, by gentle breezes fanned — 
The dust disperses, and a zephyr bland, 
Where late the tempest raged, with wooing breath 
Draws perfume from each freshly flowering wreath ; 
Spreading their plumes o'er diamond-dropping sprays 
The birds are pouring forth their sweetest lays ; 
The bu£Palo comes rushing from the wood, 
And snorts, and plunges in the welcome flood; 
And the parched earth rejoices — and the plain 
Is rife with life and happiness again. 
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THE MOOSULMAUN'S GRAVE. 



Sweet is the shelter of yon verdant glade, 

Where lofty palms and waving mangos bloom, 
Where the tall peeptd spreads its grateful shade 

Above the pious Moslem's lowly tomb. 
Severe in chaste simplicity it stands 

Bearing no records of the donor's name, 
To tell the world from whose all-bounteous handa 

The smiling gifts of that fair valley came. 

'Twas he who planted all those clustering topes, 
And scooped the basin of the well-filled tank. 

The pleasant haunt of playful antelopes, 
Who leap rejoicing o'er the flowery bank ; 
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And there in flocks, beside its ample brim, 
Unnumbered birds wheel round in airy rings ; 

And o'er its glassy surface wild fowls skim, 
And stately herons plume their shining wings. 

There, too, in crowds the villagers repair, 

And while they bend above the sparkling wave. 
From fervent lips is breathed the grateful prayer. 

Blessing the hand munificent that gave 
To the parched waste the lakelet's precious boon. 

The cool refreshing draught which can assuage. 
Even when glares the hot sun's flaming noon. 

The pangs of many a weary pilgrimage. 

Oh I where the eastern planet fiercely glows. 
Scorching the desert with its sultry beam. 

How bland, how welcome, is the soft repose. 
Invited by the thickly-shaded stream I 

Beneath the boughs of some o'er-arching palm. 
The mossy turf by weary limbs is prest, 
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And blest by slumbers most delicious balm, 
The pilgrim sinks at once to peaceful rest. 

Beside the crystal tank, with modest air, 

Peeps forth between the trees a pillared mosque ; 
And the poor wand*ring^^z^er resting there, 

Chants the mtiezzin from the high kiosk : 
He feeds the lamp with palm-nut's fragrant oil, 

A lonely star upon the brow of night. 
And plucks the fairy offsprings of the soil. 

To crown with votive wreaths the altar's height. 

Nature's luxuriant and lavish hand, 

Forest and hill, steep cliff, and tangled wild. 
With rich profusion o'er the sunny land, 

A countless tribe of brilliant flowers has piled. 
Upon the sandy plain fair lilies spring ; 

And 'mid the jungle, buds of rain-bow dyes 
To the spiced gale their balmy perfume fling, 

Or lift their towering garlands to the skies. 
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There the warm red of the pomegranate glows 

In ruby lustre ; and acacias twine 
Their many-coloured wreaths amid the rose, 

The yellow champae and the jessamine ; 
Its mantling silver the clematis draws 

O'er clustering oleanders pink and white ; 
And the magnolia's richly-scented vase 

Droops o'er the haubooVs bells of golden light. 

And India's dark-browed natives dearly prize 

The silken treasures of their forest bowers ; 
They love to plait their fragrant rosaries, 

And heap each holy shrine with wreaths of flowers. 
O'er the bright waters snowy chaplets float, 

With lotus crowns the pearly river glows, 
And each proud shallop and each nut-shell boat 

Bear a rich garland on their dainty prows. 

Buds of all scents and every changeful hue. 
The garden's beautiful though fragile gems. 
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Whatever his creed, or Moslem or Hindoo, 
The pilgrim twines in radiant diadems. 

With votive oflPerings of a grateful breast. 
Mosque or pagoda by his hand is wreathed, 

For where the tank invites the fainting guest, 
He asks not who the precious gift bequeathed. 

Oh I blessed work of charity— a tree 

Planted for love of human-kind — a well — 
A mosque or mhtU*s o'ershading canopy. 

Can make the heart with holy feelings swell. 
The wide serai within the city's gate, 

A pool in some green dell beside the plain. 
Cheer with their pious gifts the desolate, 

And light the fading beams of hope again. 

Blessed by the bounties of his fellow man, 
The way-worn traveller who journeys o*er 

The wide and sultry realms of Hindoostan, 

By deep ravine, parched waste, or river's shore, 
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Where'er his wandering footsteps are addrest. 
From steep Nepaul to seargirt Juggumaut, 

He finds a frequent place of welcome rest, 

In some pagoda, or some mosque^rowned ghaut 
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NOUR JUFFEIR KHAN. 

A TALE OF THE JUMNA. 

How darkly 'gainst the crimson sky 

Those massy heaps of ruins frown, 
Whose domes, in towering majesty, 

The crags with mournful splendour crown. 
No more upon the lofty walls 

In troops the well-armed vassals stand ; 
No more within its stately halls 

A gallant chieflain holds command. 
But the fierce vulture builds her nest. 

The hungry panther makes his lair. 
And noisome beasts the courts infest. 

And poisonous snakes are gliding there. 
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While o'er the silent strand below 

The lonely river glides —so hushed. 
So undisturbed its currents flow, 

Where late a proud flotilla rushed. 
That strangers deem the desert rude - 

In its impervious solitude, 
Had ever been the dreary haunt, 
Of prowling wolves and tigers gaunt ; 
And the soft wind had only borne 

Upon its fresh and balmy wings, 
Of some lone bird the cry forlorn, 

Or savage creature's murmurings. 
For the bright sands no foot-prints wear, 

Save of the forest's denizens— 
The track of the gigantic, bear, 

Pacing its wild and dismal glens ; 
The fearful alligator's tread, 

The steep and rugged paths, where shine, 
In slender spears profusely shed, 

Quills of the fretful porcupine. 
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Yet, on this now-deserted strand 
In fleet career a warlike band 
Flung thejerreed, or galloped o'er 

# 

In stately guise the echoing shore. 
And round each crag and pinnacle 

Unnumbered perfumed flowers were springing ; 
And from the towers the merry bell 

Or soft siidrd's sounds were ringing. 
The passing boatman wondering gazed 

Where streaming o'er the midnight sky 
A thousand lamps and torches blazed, 

And bursts of joyous revelry 
Came o'er the breeze, from those bright halls 
Where, twining their gay coronals. 
Mid flowers, and lights, and eye-beams glancing. 

Shining in gold and gems and pearls, 
To music's thrilling notes advancing, 

A clustering troop of graceful girls 
Displayed before a raptured tlirong 
The witcheries of dance and song. 
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Oh I not alone in festal hours 
Pleasure illumed those lofty towers ; 
For there domestic happiness 

In all its holy beauty smSed, 
And love with innocent caress 

The bright winged sunny day beguiled- 
Yet 'twas not might of foreign foe 
That laid yon ruined fortress low ! — • 
Our slender bark makes little way 

Striving against the current's flight, 
And soon the sun's declining ray 

Will fade into the gloom of night. 
Come — I will tell the tale to thee, 
While our small pinnace lazily 
Glides to its place of destined rest ; 
And while on Jumna's roseate breast 
The beautiful reflection glows 

Of turret tall and arching port, 
And on its liquid mirror shows 

The outline of the crumbling fort. 
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Then winding through yon steep defile 
We *11 leave these lonely scenes awhile, 
And wandering o'er the teeming plains 

White with the cotton's bursting pod, 
Or through the clustering sugar canes, 

The crested parrot's sweet abode, 
Mark where the nut-wreathed castors grow. 
Or spreads the vagrant indigo, 
Those rich productions of the soil, 
Which yield their wealth with little toil. 
But to my tale — with gentle hand 

Nour Juffeir Khan the district swayed. 
And plenty smiled upon the land 

Which the mild Omrah's rule obeyed. 
From fierce ambition's paths afar 

No cares disturbed the hill-based fort, 
And only in some mimic war. 

Or midst the more endangered sport 
Of conflict with the sylvan foe, 
They flung the spear or twang'd the bow. 
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And truly 'twas a gallant sight 

When issued forth the hunter's train, 
Urging their coursers' rapid flight, 

Or wheeling round the rugged plain, 
Or speeding to the lonely haunts 

The nylghau loves mid hushy dells. 
Upon those trampling elephants, 

Who to their silvery sounding bells, 
llirough jungles deep, with stately pace, 
And step unerring, lead the chase. 
Some are equipped with howdahs, where 

The lavish hand has richly wrought 
Crimson and gold ; while others bear 

Encaged the spotted leopards, taught 
With the majestic stag to cope. 
Or spring upon the antelope. 
Nor these alone the chief enlists 
To aid his sport; for on the wrists 
Of falconers, with pride elate 
The regal birds in haughty state 
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Sit throned like kings ; or soaring high ^ 

0*er tlieir devoted victims fly, 

A single instant hovering, 

Then stooping down with steady wing 

Upon the quarry's head alight, 

Who blinded, and with struggling weak. 
Not long sustains the dreadful fight. 

But sinks beneath the cruel beak 
Of his fierce foe, who drinks the blood. 

Ere from the breast life's pulses part. 
Warm rushing in a crimson flood. 

From the poor victim's quivering heart. 
And all around, the thronging rout 

Whose motley groups on foot advance. 
Filling the air with cry and shout. 

And armed with javelin and lance, 
Or simpler spears of lithe bamboo. 
With reckless footsteps rushing through 
The dark defiles of the ravine. 
Heighten the spirit of the scene ; 
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Where gaily trapped, the fiery horse 

With all his native ardour pants, 
Outstripping in his rapid course 

The more majestic elephants. 
And chiefs in regal pomp arrayed, 
Silver and silk, and gold brocade, 
The crimson shawl across the breast 

Behind the graceful shoulder hung, 
Or sash-wise, round the shining vest. 

Or o'er the gem-starred turban flung. 
In all their glittering panoply. 

The lofty port — the gleaming brand- 
Appear like those bright genii 

Who erst had ruled the sunny land. 
'Twas a fair pageant, and might seem 
More like a poet's noon-tide dream 
Than cold reality — the throng 
With whirl-wind speed who rush along 
The tangled wild, arousing there 
From copse, and dell, and fields of air 
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The forest's tenants — ^from the rocks 

Uprising with a piercing cry, 
The startled pea fowl soar in flocks, 

And spread like clouds along the sky. 
While the hyena and the wolf, 

Jackalls and bears, and bounding deer, 
Seek shelter in some cavemed gulf. 

Or o'er the hill tops disappear. 
Through jungle, brake, and brushwood crashing, 

Still do the hunter train sweep on — 
A dazzling meteor brightly flashing I 

A moment's space, and it is gone, 
Leaving the forest's deep recess 
In all its native loneliness. 

When from the jovial chase returned 
His tranquil home the Omrah sought. 

For him the perfumed tapers burned. 
And upon glittering trays were brought 

To spread the hospitable board, 
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The ample feast, whose damty fare 
Invited by their bounteous lord, 

The Zumeendars and vassals share — 
Rose water, paan^ and spices prest ; 
Profusely on each welcomed guest. 
The Jumna's finny tribes appear 
With quarters of the hunted deer ; 
Pigeons and kids, and rich pillauSy 

And kaaries bright with golden glow ; 
While from each sculptured silver vase 

The many coloured sherbets flow. 
Plucked from the river's sandy bed, 
The gushing water-melons shed 
Their grateful streams ; and there, in piles 
Heaped up, the glossy mango smiles ; 
Citrons, pomegranates, and the bright 

Pistachio nut from far Thibet ; 
And grapes that gleam with topaz light. 

And sweetmeats in a glistening net 
Of frosted sugar heaped around, 
And all with flower-wreathed garlands crowned. 
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Thus gaily sped the chieftain's hours, 

Or still more happily, amid 
The bright Zenana's sacred bowers, 

Where in her sweet seclusion hid, 
Like some fair lotus bending deep 

Beneath the wave its roseate bells ; 
Like those pure lily buds that keep 

Their virgin court mid forest-cells ; 
Or jewel in a lonely mine ; 
Or image in a hallowed shrine ; 
Above the Jumna's sparkling waters. 
The flower of Delhi's radiant daughters. 
Blesses the undivided love 
Of one who never wished to rove 
From the fair creature by his side. 
His beautiful imperial bride. 

And she— -oh I in this earthly sphere, 
Or heaven's wide realm, no dream of bliss 

Is half so precious and so dear. 
So cherished as her infant's kiss. 
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And that loved husband's fondness shown 
For her bright form, and her's alone ! 
Her woman's heart on earth has found 

Its own domestic paradise ; 
She knows no happiness beyond 

The flowery fields and sunny skies, 
Where blessed and blessing she rejoices, 
And joins to her's those cherub voices ; 
Arising when the crimson flush 

Is fading into twilight dim. 
Or with the morning's earliest blush, 

In thsft soul-thrilling choral hymn, 
Whose sweet and simple strain imparts 
The gratitude of guileless hearts. 

Dearest I I've lingered in my song. 
And fain would still the lay prolong. 
In fond yet idle pleasure dwelling 

On bliss which cheats the listening ear, 
With soothing sofhiess only telling 

What gentle spirits love to hear. 
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Yet I must hasten with the tale ; 

For when we reach yon woody cliflP, 
Crowding to strike the flimsy sail, 

The crew who guide our fairy skiflp, 
Will leave on deck no quiet spot 

Where we may sit, and pensively, 
While musing o*er life's changeful lot, 

Complete the Omrah's history. 

Spurned in disgrace from Scindias court 

To shelter his dishonoured head. 
Indignant, to his kinsman's fort 

An outcast younger brother fled ; 
Bringing a fierce marauding crew 

Of Afghaun and Mahratta hordes, 
A reckless band, who only knew 

The crimson laws of their own swords. 
Eager for bloodshed and for broil. 

And feeding their luxurious tastes, 
Insatiate, with the fearful spoil 

Of cities stormed, and burning wastes, 
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Not long did Meer Jah Asiph view 

Unmoved his brother's blissful state ; 
Nor was it long ere envy grew, 

And jealousy, and deadly hate, 
In the dark soul where pity's beam 

Dwelled not — and soon the miscreant planned 
With horrid crafl a treacherous scheme; 

And, aided by his lawless band, 
He seized upon the ill-watched keep, 
And slew its guardians in their sleep ; 
And then — but let me draw a veil 
Before the horrors of the tale — 
Nour Juffeir stabbed, disarmed, and bound, 

Beheld with glazed and phrenzied eyes 
His wife and infants fall around. 

While on his heart the victim's cries 
Entered like scorpion stings — overwrought. 

That outraged heart could bear no more. 
And now the seeming corse is brought 

With its pale comrades to the shore. 
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And all the slaughtered find a grave, 
Within the Jumna*s blood-stained wave. 

Meer Asiph reigned — the revel loud 

Daily resounded from the fort ; 
And there a fierce and needy crowd 

From the encircling states resort — 
A profligate licentious race 

By rapine and by murder fed, 
Wretches who bring a foul disgrace 

Upon their ruthless master's head ; 
Mocking the Prophet's holy laws 

With fiend-like oaths and scornful laugh, 
The precious vintage of Schirauz 

From golden bowls they deeply iquaff, 
And spend each night in savage glee, 

Of wassail-rout and blasphemy. 
One balmy eve, with flaming torch 

And crystal lamp, each wide saloon, 
Verandah, gallery, and porch. 

Shone with the gorgeous light of noon. 
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The gayest of their festivals — 

The ductile fingered jugglers came, 
And featly poised the golden balls, 

In sparkling founts and showers of flame ; 
There too, in strange and fitful dance 

To the soft breathings of a flute, 
The many-coloured serpents glance. 

And o'er the marble pavement shoot ; 
And there with necromantic skill 

The shrewd magician played his part ; 
The raptured crowd were gazing still 

With wonder on his potent art. 
All heedless of the murmuring sound 
In distant chambers gathering round — 
A sudden simultaneous cry 

The preconcerted signal gave, 
Unarmed — unknowing where to fly. 

Each half-intoxicated slave 
Sank horror stricken from the blaze 
Of Jufieir Khan's indignant gaze ! 
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Deeming the rebel recreant crew 

Too worthless for his righteous sword, 
Upon his brother's throat he flew, 

And dragged him from the guilty board — 
Beneath the stem avenger's grasp 

Meer Asiph for an instant quailed, 
But struggling in the deadly clasp 

His giant strength at length prevailed ; 
His powerful hands were disengaged, 
And equally the combat raged. 
In dumb suspense the vassals viewed 
The progress of the mortal feud ; 
Still in each other's fierce embrace 

Across the wide and slippery hall. 
Without a moment's breathing space 

They reached the fort's surrounding wall. 
See'st thou the cleft along the edge 
Of yonder overhanging ledge ? 
Upon that dreadful precipice. 

Burning to end the deadly strife 
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By one avenging sacrifice, 

Careless of safety or of life, 
Nour JufFeir still with arms enrolled 
Round his foe's throat in snake-like fold, 
Gazed for a moment down the steep 
With triumph flashing in his eye, 
And springing to the fatal leap, 

Entwined the mangled bodies lie. 
And weltering in each other's gore 
Mix'd their last sighs on Jumna's shore. 
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THE HINDOO GIRL. 

She sits beneath a lonely Peepul tree, 

Whose waving boughs shadow a fairy mound, 

Her rich dark locks flow down below the knee, 
Their glossy braids in mournful guise unbound. 

No tear is springing from those sad sweet eyes, 
Mute is the pensive sorrow of her breast, 

It breaks not forth in anguish-breathing sighs. 
Each struggling passion now has sunk to rest. 

Yet the meek sufferer cannot long sustain 

Though deeply schooled, her self-denying part, 
Hers are the lips that will not smile again. 
Hers is the calmness of a broken heart. 
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No more shall menial hands each silken tress 
Enwreath with freshly-gathered coronals, 

No more shall gems the slender anklets press, 
Ringing in music o'er the marble halls. 

Her graceful form couched on the lonely hill, 
The features cast in beauty's softest mould. 

Seem like some wonder of the sculptor's skill. 
Some breathing statue of a njnnph of old. 

A gurrah hangs upon the boughs above, 

Brought from the distant river's sedge-crowned brink, 
In the fond fancy that her spirit love. 

Will stoop o'er Ganges' holy wave to drink. 

And the desponding soul can still rejoice, 
When as the twilight air its music weaves, 

She hears, or thinks she hears a thrilling voice 
Sighing amid the Peepul's waving leaves. 
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Although the cold and cheerless tomb inurns 
The ashes from funereal piles conveyed, 

The dead, the loved, lamented one, returns, 
Haunting the sacred Peepul's hallowed shade. 

Few are the trees beneath an Indian sun 
Wooed by the spicy East's ambrosial kiss. 

Of form and tint more beautiful — and none 
Girt with such touching memories as this. 

The foregoing lines were suggested by a passage in 
Bishop Heber's Journal, in which he mentions the po- 
pular superstition of the Hindoos, who hang gurrahs 
(jars) of water upon the branches of the Peepul trees, 
in order that the spirits of their deceased relatives, who 
are supposed to haunt the sacred foliage, may drink of 
the holy stream of the Ganges. 
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THE TOMB OF THE FAITHFUL. 



Soldier and Saint I with devastating brand 

Gleaming in battle's front a pyre of flame, 
He made the wild winds of a heathen land 

Ring with the echoes of his prophet's name. 
See from each shrine each giant image fall, 

The Moslem warriors earliest sacrifice, 
While o'er the towers and domes of proud Rajmahal 

The golden glories of the crescent rise. 
His was the meteor's course, resistless, bright 

He swept along in desolating wrath, 
Then sank for ever into endless night 

Without a trace to mark his fiery path. 
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The Hindoo Gods arose in blood and gloom, 

The sword-won proselytes waxed weak and faint, 
And lorn and lonely is the crumbling tomb, 

Which bears the reliques of the Moslem saint. 
Simple, yet grand, the time-worn roof uplifts 

Its dome to Heaven ; above, and aU around, 
Gigantic trees are springing from the rifls, 

The moss-grown fissures of its rocky mound, 
The traveller sees its battlements a^ 

Crowning that desert hill's romantic height, 
But vainly seeks the customary star. 

The lamp's rays streaming thro' the veil of night, 
No human hand with reverential dread 

Feeds the light nut-shell lamp with fragrant oil ; 
No human guardian watches o'er the dead. 

Scaring the vulture from the sacred soil. 
Long has the gifled Moollah ceased to chaunt 

The thrilling requiem breathing strains divine ; 
Long have Mohammed's votaries ceased to haunt 

The holy precincts of his soldier's shrine. 
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No freshly-plucked funereal chaplets bloom. 

Like pale stars shining in the twilight skies ; 
Yet undeserted is that hallowed tomb, 

And unprophaned by pagan mockeries. 
For there, when sofUy peals the vesper song 

Wafted in swells upon the Granges* wave, 
A tiger comes, and couches all night long 

Beside the sainted victor's honoured grave. 
And there no beasts impure, no jackalls prowl. 

Breaking the silence of the midnight air. 
Nor wheels the bat, nor shrieks the dreary owl, 

Nor is the slimy serpent brooding there. 
But all around breathes forth a holy calm 

While the grim guest his solemn vigil keeps. 
And the soft dews exhale celestial balm 

Above the temple wherie the warrior sleeps. 
Nor breaks the spell, when at the early dawn 

The fire-eyed sentinel the spot evades. 
For then from distant meads upsprings the fawn 

And turtles murmur in the woodland glades. 
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And the bright heron from the fountain brings 

The liquid chrysolite's translucent tear, 
And sweeps the shining platform with her wings, 

And bathes witli pious care the sainted bier. 
Nothing less innocent may dare intrude, 

No bird of prey the holy spot molests, 
No brutal warfare mars the solitude 

Where, in his marble shroud, the Moslem rests. 
Scene of majestic beauty I lingering still 

The rapt eye gazes on thy mantling woods, 
The fortlike tomb that crowns yon beacon hill 

And the swift rush of Ganges' sounding floods. 
Thoughts of a distant home, a foreign grave 

With augurs sad upon the feelings press. 
Sighing we leave the pious and the brave, 

The alien warrior to his loneliness I 

Note. — The inhabitants of the neighbourhood of 
SlcliguUy believe that a tiger watches over the de- 
serted tomb of a warrior, whose name has been lost 
amid the stirring events which followed the early 
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Moosulman conquests of BengaL The lamp has long 
ceased to bum upon his grave ; but some unseen hand 
preserves the interior of the mausoleum from the dirt 
and litter which usually accumulate in ruined build- 
ings. The tomb itself standing boldly on the summit 
of a hill in the vicinity of Rajmahaly forms a very in- 
teresting and picturesque feature in the landscape. 

A similar superstition prevails at Secundermallee, 
in the Camatic. The mountain is held sacred by all 
castes, it being supposed to contain the tomb of Alex- 
ander the Great, whose temple, on the summit, is said 
to be regularly swept by royal tigers with their tails. 
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AN EVENING SCENE IN HINDOOSTAN. 



Dark is the deep blue sky with shadow's murk, 

Save on the woody ridge which skirts the plain. 
Where the last crimson tints of sunset lurk 

Shedding their ruby splendour on each fane, 
Palace, and tower, whose slender minarets. 

In the sun's brightness more than half concealed. 
Now merging from their leafy coronets 

Are by the evening's blushing beam revealed. 

O'er these romantic temples distance flings 
A double charm, and the pleased fancy sports. 

With all the glittering pomp which memory brings. 
In Arab legends told of Eastern courts. 
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Bright forms are floath^ tfanmgli the marble 
haUs, 

Piliiig the evennig feast or waiting, where. 
When the last parting shade of twilight ftils. 

The sigh of knre wiD mnrmv throi^ the air. 

The dusky |Jain is strewed with scattered fires, 

Rolling their smoke upon the gathering haze^ 
And wild groups cower round the burning pyres, 

Obscurely outlined in their fitful blaze. 
Some humble Kafila* beside a well. 

With baggage pfled around in straggling heaps, 
Where way-worn dogs keep drowsy sentinel, 

And the tired bullock by his master sleeps. 

And farther on are revellers around 

Their evening meal, beating the deep toned gong, 
While one apart reclining on the ground. 

Breathes forth at intervals a plaintive song, 

* Caravan. 
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And in the darkening shadows jackalls glide, 
And night-hirds to their evening haunts repair, 

While in long lines the home bound camels stride, 
Like giant phantoms through the misty air. 

The vivid picture fades, the gathering fog 

O'er the wild landscape throws its shadowy veil, 
And now the wailings of the pariah dog, 

And the wolPs howl are borne upon the gale. 
The distant city's watchers warning cries. 

The torches flashing out with sudden light. 
Heighten the dim and spell-like mysteries. 

The gloomy grandeur of the moonless night. 
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STANZAS 

WRITTXN IN A PAVILION OF THE RAMBAUGH.* 

Fresh are thy roses, beautiful retreat. 

As when in other days your tangled shades 
Screened from the noontide sun's subduing heat. 

The Houri forms of Agra's loveliest maids. 
Blue are thy waters, Junma, as of yore, 

When regal beauties sought thy grottoed caves, 
And trod with jewelled feet thy sun-kissed shore. 

And laughing bathed within thy sparkling waves. 

* Superb gardens, planted in the neighbourhood of Agra, by the 
Emperor Jahanguire, which command a beautiful and extensive view 
of the city, fort, and palace on the opposite side of the river, with the 
Taaje Mahal in the distance, the whole diversified by luxuriant plea- 
sure grounds, and handsome countiy houses. Its present Hindoo 
appellation was conferred, after the conquest of Agra, by the Jauts, 
who dedicated this delightful spot to their god Rama. 
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Yon flashing river, and yon orient flowers, 

Which decked the spot where Acbar's daughters 
ranged. 
The clustering foliage of these summer bowers, ' 

Are all, alas I that still remain unchanged. 
Crumbling to dust see each fair chamber fall. 

Where in the glory of her monarch's reign. 
The beautiful, the peerless Nourmahal, 

Added each day fresh links to love*s sweet chain. 
Scene of her brightest triumphs, here, perchance, 

Sharing an Emperor's power with his throne, 
Her heart's deep-seated bliss found utterance, 

In those glad tones which sprung from joy alone ; 
Or here, perchance, when all around her slept, 

When not a cloud the slumberer's brows o'er- 
cast. 
In watchful sorrow she has sate and wept, 

Pondering in anguish o'er the guilty past 
Amid these bowers of splendour, here, even here, 

Where all around her breathed of Paradise ; 

f5 
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Has not the ipirit of the mnrdoed Sktre^ 

Aroie to Uig^t the fiiromite's oonadoiB eyes. 
Or who shall say what learfbl histories 

These silent walls ooold to the ear import. 
How deep their knowledge in these mysteries. 

The blot-stained annals of the homan heart. 
They need no tongues, each spirit-stirring tale. 

Linked with the names of Tmnm^'s kin^y race. 
Are breathed around in erery passing gale^ 

And the n^t mind in this £Eiir scene may trace, 
Amid those spreading domes, and clustering towers, 

Whose glittering spires from yonder bank appear, 
Memorials o^ the bright and clouded hours. 

Which marked the Moslem's wonderftil career. 
There frowns in bastioned pomp the lofly port. 

Where Acbar's bristling javelins have gleamed, 

* Shere Afkun, the first husband of Nourmahal ; the exploits of 
this celebrated personage are detailed with great spirit and fidelity 
by Mr, Planche, in a poem which bears the luckless hero's name. 
'i*he author has great pleasure in adding her testimony to the accuracy 
of the descriptions of Hindoostan. 
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There stands the cupola'd and tower-crown'd fort, 

Where the proud banner of the crescent streamed. 
And there the marble palace, whose white walls 

Are washed by Jumna's swifUy flowing tide, 
Where every sunlit pinnacle recals, 

Tales of the Moslems in their days of pride : 
When India's countless mines gave up their gems, 

When nations bent beneath the monarch's throne, 
And richly wreathed with foreign diadems, 

Each princely conqueror called the world his own. 
And memories live where gentle thoughts abound. 

Stories of love, and chivalry, and truth. 
Such sofl enchanting pictures as are found. 

In the pure dreams of uncorrupted youth. 
Here, dearer far than all that crowned his arms. 

All that the *Emperor of the East had won, 
In the bright lustre of her soul-felt charms, 

The world's elect, the fair Moom Taza, shone. 

* Shah Jehan ! The splendid conquests of this prince in India 
obtained for him the title of King of the World ! 
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I>btiiigiiislied fiir the wannest paiest 

That ever g^oired within the breait of i 
How poor tppean thj predeoesior^s finiie» 

To thy desert, imperial Shah Jdian ! 
Long as jon marble gem-enamdled shrine 

Shall lift ito pearly splendoor to the does. 
Long as the jewelled flowers that round it twine. 

Retain their graceful forms and brilliant dies. 
Thy matchless love each sighing leaf shall breathe. 

Waving around the Mausoleum's* walls. 
And stranger's hands with pious care shall wreathe 

Thy widowed tomb with pale-eyed coronals. 
Scenes of domestic happiness I — ^in vain 

Would the fond fancy linger o'er your bliss. 
For dark remembrances return again. 

Even amid landscapes beautiful as this : 
The gardens, rich with many-coloured buds. 

Where gem-like flowers in rich provision glow, 

* The Taaje Mahal. See a preceding poem for a description of 
this fplendid tomb, which pontains the bodies of Shah Jehan, and 
his favourite Moom Taza. 
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Dipping their garlands in the Jumna's floods, 

Which ripple on in gentle waves below. 
The light pavilion mirrored in the stream, 

The palace glancing from embowering trees. 
The Musjeed's dome, catching the sun's bright beam, 

The lulling music brought by every breeze, 
Breathe but of happiness ; the smiling plain, 

Where each soft gale some perfumed bud dis- 
closes, 
Seems formed alone for pleasure's jocund train. 

For one unceasing festival of roses. 
Imagination conjures up a throng 

Of dark-eyed beauties peopling every glade, 
Filling the orange groves with bursts of song, 

Or stretched in slumbers 'neath their golden shade. 
Yet is the scene with sterner memories fraught. 

With war's red scourge, with fierce remorseless 
hate. 
What time with savage joy the conquering Jaut, 

Tore down the crescent from the palace gate. 
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And the wild robber tribe — a modem race — 

Thirsting alike for massacre and gold, 
Avenged in seas of blood the deep disgrace, 

Their nobler fathers had sustained of old. 
The garden, planted by a king's command, 

To be the lovely Nounnahal's abode. 
Seized and polluted by a heathen band, 

Bore the dark standard of their monkey god.* 
And though the kindling spirit may expand, 

When by the morning's freshening breeze Unrolled, 
We see above the towers of this fair land, 

The red cross banner of St. George unfold. 
Yet as the long perspective meets the eye, 

The winding river, turret, spire, and dome, 
From the full heart is breathed a bitter sigh, 

It is not home I alas, it is not home I — 
The lonely exile pants again to meet 

The gurgling brook, the narrow-winding dell, 

* Hunooman. The Jauts carried on their banners an image of 
this personage. 
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The mantling alders, and the mossy seat, 

To which, perchance, he bade a last farewell. 
How ofl, when gazing on some fairy spot. 

Wrought by the painter's necromantic skill. 
Bedecked with temple, palace, bower, and grot. 

The gushing fountain, and the silvery rill, 
The soul has languished for some angel's wings, 

To waft it swiftly on the willing breeze. 
And scarcely could repress its murmurings. 

That his own earth possessed not scenes like these. 
Here is the blest reality — ^not even 

In the bright wonders of the summer skies, 
Are lovelier forms or purer splendours given, 

Than to those pearl-like buildings, that arise 
In fairy clusters from the terraced heights. 

Where gardens spread their broad and verdant paths, 
Where the rich flow'rets gleam like chrysolites, 

And fling their glories o'er the sculptured baths. 
And 'mid this flush of Amaranthine bloom. 

Numberless birds their odorous banquets seek ; 
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The lilac pigeon spreads her dainty plume, 

And dips in marble tanks her sapphire beak. 
Where Jumna's sands in golden lustre glow, 

Wheeling on airy wings their downward flight, 
The small white herons, with their crests of snow. 

And feet of shivered topazes, alight. 
The scene is bathed in sunshine ; the bright woods. 

The waves, the air, with glittering ingots filled, 
Reflect the radiant brilliance of the floods, 

From yon resplendent planet's founts distilled. 
But all is foreign — ^'mid the dazzling glare. 

The pensive gazer would rejoice to see 
The gorgeous pageant melt away in air. 

While on its wrecks arose the old oak tree. 
The soft green sward with daisies spangled o'er. 

The brawling stream by rustic arches spanned. 
The jasmine trailing round the cottage door. 

The humblest village of his native land. 

AffrOy Aprily 1830. 
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INDIAN GRAVES. 

When the coining shadows rest 

A welcome sight— on India's plains 
And o'er the brightly glowing west, 

The sun has flung his amber stains ; 
When the tired boatman drops his oar 
And nears his light bark to the shore ; 
When the rich odorous scent that dwells 
Within the baubooFs golden cells, 
Wooed by the gale's sofl witcheries 
Comes stealing out in balmy sighs ; 
When, glancing in the sloping beam 
Pearl like, or bright with emerald gleam, 
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The rice birds, and the paroquets, 

Across the golden ether sweep, 
And lamps from distant minarets. 

And groves begemmed with fire-flies peep; 
When the pagoda's silvery bells 

Ring out from some romantic tower, 
And when the weary camel tells 

The near approach of eve's sofl hour ; 
How gladly then the eye reposes, 

Dazzled with noontide's fiery blaze. 
Upon the scene which eve discloses, 

Beneath her mild attempered rays; 
How gladly then the prisoned feet. 
Seek out some green and cool retreat, 
Long in the cabined budgerow pent, 

We thread the river's winding shore. 
Or springing from the sultry tent. 

The broad expanse around' explore. 
And both are beautiful ; the tanks 
Are brimming o'er their flower-wreathed banks, 
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Reflecting in their glassy lakes 

The tangled jungle's leafy brakes. 

The tall mosque's pinnacled minars, 

And heaven's bright host of countless stars ; 

While 'neath the river's towering cliffs 

Whose sun-lit points in splendour glow, 
A fairy fleet of graceful skiffs, 

Dance with the dancing current's flow. 
Whene'er through copse and flowery glade, 
In the cool evening air I've strayed, 
However bright and richly fraught 

The varied scene before me spread, 
My wandering footsteps still have sought 

The quiet mansions of the dead, 
The scattered graves where Moslems lie 

Enshrined within their massy tombs 
Beneath some tall tree's canopy, 

Which mantles o'er their sacred homes. 
And not those crowded chamels, where 
A sickening taint infects the air. 
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And o'er each dark and loathsome grave 
Earth's rankest weeds delight to wave, 
Where from the branches of the trees. 
The vulture snuffs the plague-fraught breeze ; 
And where the prowling jackaUs lurk 

Mid whitening bones and ruins gray> 
And hast'ning to their filthy work. 

With the first fall of parting day, 
How many mournful feelings rise 

Amid these gloomy cemet'ries ; 
How many thoughts oppress the heart, 

Where early doomed, an exiled baud 
From their paternal homes apart 

Lie buried in a heathen land. 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unknown, 

Perchance without a stone to trace. 
The mound so desolate and lone 

Above their gloomy dwelling-place. 
Far different is the Moslem's lot — 

Beneath his own bright dazzling skies, 
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In some romantic chosen spot, 

Begirt with cheerful scenes he lies ; 
And there the lamp is duly fed, 

When evening's dusky shades appear, 
And wreaths of bright-leaved flow'rets shed 

Upon the consecrated bier. 
From the proud Mausoleum's walls, 

Where mighty Acbar's cold remains 
Repose within the marble halls. 

The palace-tomb of Agra's plains, 
To the small Musjeed's lowly porch, 
Flames out at eve the signal torch. 
And where a true believer sleeps 

Some brother's hand with pious care. 
The cumbering earth around it sweeps, 

And plucks the dark grass gathering there. 
Oh I since beyond the western wave 
I may not hope to find a grave. 
Nor jdeld my weary spirit up. 
Where springs the glittering butter cup, 
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And daisies lend their silvery shrouds, 
And violets mourn in purple clouds, 
Where the green moss is over spread, 

In spring time with the primrose pale, 
And the red wall flower liils its head, 

And sheds its sweets on autumn's gale. 
Where mid bleak winter's chilling gloom 
The scarlet berried hollies bloom; 
Where at the flush of early mom 

The lark his thrilling matin rings, 
And evening's vesper hjrmns are borne 

In soil and fitful murmurings ; 
From sheep-bells tinkling far and faint. 

From breezes whispering music round, 
From the wood-pigeon's ceaseless plaint 

And bubbling brooklet's lulling sound ; 
Give me a sepulchre remote 

From human haunts, some forest cell, 
Where giant flowers like banners float 

Above the leafy citadel ; 
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Where the small moose deer makes his lair, 

And gamhols blythely all day long, 
And the bright wanderers of the air 

Gladden the woods with bursts of song ; 
Where on those dark and starless nights 

When gloom profound the sky pervades, 
Its gem-like lamp the fire-fly lights, 

And glitters mid the dusky shades ; 
Where, when the notes from every spray. 
With the sun's rays have died away. 
The sighing night-wind* s pensive wail, 
WiU breathe a melancholy tale, 
Telling, should wandering steps intrude. 
Upon the tangled solitude, 
The story of the exile lost 

To all that hope's bright augurs gave. 
And finding on a foreign coast 

One sad sole boon, a lonely grave. 
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THE JAUT AT AGRA. 

Through seas of blood he came ; 

And temple, dome, and ghaut, 
Hang with the well-earned fame 

Of that all-conquering Jaut 

'< Swift, swifl from gate and tower, 
<< Be the vanquished crescent flung, 

<< And dimmed from this proud hour 
" The boast of Timur Lung I 

<< And from the palace walls, 

" Each silver trophy torn, 
<< I '11 leave the plundered halls, 

" All dreary and forlorn. 
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" Through the wide realm again, 

" Despite of foreign ban, 
" Omnipotent shall reign 

" The gods of Hindoostan. 

" Snapped are the Tartar's chains, 

" Brahma his sway resumes, 
<< And nothing now remains 

" To Moslems, save their tombs. 

^' In vain they groan, in vain 

" Strive with our conquering host, 

" They never shall regain 

" The proud realm they have lost. 

" Then lead me to the throne, 

" Where mighty Acbar sate ; 
" The throne my arms have won, 

<< Despite of adverse fate ! 

G 
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<< I mock the idle tale 

<< These vaunting Moguls teach, 
" My good sword will prevail 

<< O'er their dark wizard's speech. 

<< Now let the Moslem slaves 
^* My blood-stained sceptre own, 

^* I tread upon their graves, 

'< And mount their sovereign's throne I" 

The Pagan hero stood 

Beside the marble block ; 
A fragment huge and rude 

Tom from the solid rock ; 



Where erst in haughty scorn 
Of sculpture, gems, and gold. 

By regal state upborne. 

Their will proud monarchs told. 
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The victors of the world, 

Acbar! J'hanghirel Jehan! 
Hence their stern ilftindates hurled 

0*er prostrate Hindoostan. 

To that imperial race, 

That conquering line alone. 
Belongs the sacred place, 

The frowning marble throne. 

While thronging crowds came on, 

(The Jaut's exulting train,) 
Behold that hallowed stone. 

At once is clefl in twain. 



Loud shouts the welkin rend, 
And death each Moslem dares, 

<< No heathen shall ascend 

" The throne of Timur's heirs I 

g2 
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3o«p^ — Acecgst the objects of curiosity shown to 
the stranger, at Agra, are the fragments of a marble 
throne which belonged to the Mogul emperOTS. 
When the weakness and degeneracy di^layed by the 
successors €i€ Aurungzebe tnrited foreign aggressions, 
the Jauts, a warlike people, obtained possession of a 
considerable territoryy together with the city of Agra, 
the faTourite residence of Acbar, Jehangfaire, and ci 
Shah Jehan : they stripped the palace of its silver 
ceilings, and tore down the silver doors frtun the Taaje 
Mahal. The leader of the invaders demanded to be 
brought to the marble musnud of the Moosulman 
conquerors, which no one else had ever ascended. It 
is said, that on approaching, with an intent to seat 
himself upon it, the marble broke in two pieces ; 
and the Moosulman inhabitants €^ Agra are fond of 
descanting upon the miracle which saved the throne 
of Acbar from pro&nation. 
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THE RAKHI.» 

'TwAs not the value of the gift, though bright 
With gems and gold : though from the rich inlay. 

The diamond flashed its many-coloured light, 
And flamed the ruby with a fiercer ray. 

Twas not that in the circlet's brilliant blaze 

There lurked that secret charm whose spells impart 

Anew, the cherished hopes of former days. 
The fond sweet thrillings of a conscious heart. 

* Rakhi, a bracelet. It is customary for the Rajpoot females to 
secure defenders by the gift of a bracelet ; the acceptance of this 
gage, manifested by the return of a vest, kaichli, imposes the highest 
degree of fraternal devotion from the Rakhi-bund Bhae, or bracelet- 
bound brother. The connexion is one of the purest kind, for though 
vowed as a knight unto the death, the parties never meet, nor have 
any other intercourse. A festival is held in Rajasthan, in honour 
of this custom. — See Tod'^s Annals ofMewar, 
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No, — though, the pledge had dasped the fiurest arm 
That ever bore the gems of Ophir's mine ; 

Though Kumivati's loreliness might warm 

The coldest heart that scorned Camdeo*8 shrine ; 

So, — though, while gazing on the golden round. 
The warrior's eyes his kindling thoughts attest ; 

Though his wild panting heart is seen to bound 
Beneath the corslet glittering on his breast ; 

It is not love that stirs the hero's soul, 
It is not beauty, with her witching thrall. 

That can a glorious destiny control, 

And change the fate that hung o'er doomed Bengal.* 



* In tlie desperate extremity to which Cheetore was reduced in 
1689| the Princess Kumivati reminded Hemayoon, the son of 
Haber, and father of Acbar, of his engagement. He quitted his 
conquosts in Bengal, and flew to the rescue of the devoted city. — 
See Ibid* 
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He left his conquests half achieved, nor sighed 
O'er that fair province he had deemed his own ; 

He left, unmuiTOuring left, the lovely bride, 

He once had fondly hoped would share his throne. 

Oh, true of heart I thy spotless chivalry, 
No dark regret, no selfish feeling stains ; 

Thy costly spoils abandoned, thou wilt fly 
To break a struggling nation's galling chains. 

Bound by a sacred gift, in happier hours. 
To prove a brother's undecaying faith ; 

Now when the star of Kurn.ivati lowers, 
He ru^be^ on to danger or to death. 

He came to the beleaguered walls too late, 
Vain was the splendid sacrifice to save ; 

Famine and death were sitting at the gate. 
The flower of Rajasthan had found a grave. 
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Its warriors perished bravely on the sword, 
Nor stood the feebler sex appalled the while; 

They the dark channel of the tomb explored, 
By the bright blaze of many a funeral pile.* 

Sad was the prospect, and the hero's eye, 
While gazing on that scene of woe and change. 

One only soothing image could descry, 

The glorious hope of swifl and full revenge. 

Again, on M ewar's plains the battle's roar. 
With horrid sound the listening ear assails : 

'Tis hushed — the foe who triumphed o'er Cheetore, 
Beneath th' avenger's fearful banner quails. 

* Bahadoor, the victor of Mewar, found its capital a desert : 
those who had not fallen in the breach, preferred the dagger or the 
bowl to captivity and dishonour ; hundreds were dead or dying in 
the streets. Kumivati, at the head of thirteen thousand females, 
entered a cavemi filled with combustible materials ; the entrance 
was closed, the torch applied, and all perished. — 7\k2*< Annals, 
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What was the guerdon of the gallant deed, 

What the bright recompense his sword had won ? 

No sordid gift bedimmed the glorious meed — 
Honour he sought, and honour gained alone. 



g5 
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STANZAS 

WRITTEN ON THE BANKS OF THE GANGES. 

The mighty Ganges* regal streams, 

Through the wide landscape flow, 
And gorgeously the noon-tide beams 

Upon its bosom glow ; 
But in a small sequestered nook, 

Beyond the western sea. 
There rippling glides a narrow brook. 

That *s dearer far to me* 

The lory perches on my hand. 

Caressing to be fed. 
And spreads its wings at my command, 

And bends its purple head ; 
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But where the robin, humble guest, 

Comes flying from the tree, 
That bears its unpretending nest, 

Alas I I 'd rather be. 



The fire-fly flashes through the air, 

A meteor swift and bright. 
And all the spangled atmosphere 

Gleams with its emerald light. 
Though glory tracks that shooting star. 

With dazzling lustre blest, 
The glow-worm's lamp is dearer far 

To my lamenting breast. 

Flowers of rich and fadeless dies 

The jungles overspread, 
And with the breeze's faintest sighs 

Are sweetest perfumes shed. 
The daisy, and the primrose pale. 

Though scentless they may be. 
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That gem a far, far distant vale, 
Are dearer sjtill to me. 

The lotus opes its chalices, 

Upon the tank's broad lake, 
Where India's stately palaces 

Their ample mirrors make ; 
But reckless of each tower and dome, 

The splendid and the grand, 
I languish for a cottage home 

Within my native land. 
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SUNSET AT AGRA. 



'Tis evening's prime, it is the hour of prayer, 
And silvery sounds are ringing through the air ; 
The small pagoda's chimes are borne along, 
With the muezzin's deeper, wilder song. 
To heaven their prophet's name the moslems raise. 
And Hindee priests are hymning Vishnu's praise. 
Exalted by a conqueror's blood-stained spears. 
Its golden bow the hiaughty crescent rears. 
Where stately Agra's princely mosques arise, 
Lifting their summits to the meeting skies. 
Rich in their fretted pride each shining pile 
Gleams like a gem beneath the sun's bright smile ; 
So fair the graceful fabric, it might seem 
The glittering pageant of a spell-fraught dream. 
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Or like the tower in Arab legends told, 

The work of some enchanter's wand of old. 

Yet still, where mighty Acbar's mandate gave 

A foreign creed to each obsequious slave, 

Where in its marble pomp each temple shone 

With all the wealth his victor sons had won, 

By fierce command, or threatening steel unquailed, 

The bigot zeal of Brahma's faith prevailed : 

And millions still, despite of sword or ban, 

Clung to the ancient gods of Hindoostan. 

Thus when the echoes of each well thronged street 

The Koran's sacred oracles repeat, 

When the believer at the close of day 

In humble awe has veiled his head to pray, 

A thousand lamps, by Brahmins duly fed, 

On idol shrines their soft effulgence shed, 

And groupes from every Hindoo caste have sought 

The terraced flights of many a crowded ghaut. 

Bending in homage o'er the Jumna's tide, 

By Vishnu's awful presence sanctified. 
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Yet here, where blind fanatic zeal remains 
Fast bound in superstition's gloomy chains ; 
Where the false prophet's creed corrupted lies, 
Stained with unnumbered foul idolatries, 
And scarcely less revolts the sickening breast 
Than where the Pagan homage stands confest ; 
Even here, where ignorance and pride combined, 
Choke with their rankest weeds the human mind, 
And prejudice with jaundiced eye surveys 
The first faint light which ushers brighter rays, 
And lukewarm partisans their toil forbear. 
Or yield supinely up to cold despair. 
Amid the city's hum — the melodies 
So softly floating in the evening breeze. 
The moslem's chaunt, the plaintive sounds afar 
Stealing in murmurs from some wild sitar. 
The camel's bells which chime along the plain — 
From a low roof proceeds a choral strain. 
Where palsied age, and infancy, and youth. 
Pour forth the praises of the God of truth. 
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And as the psalm ascends from that small dome, 
The Christian dreams of better days to come, 
When from each clustering mango tope shall steal, 
Marking the hallowed mom — the sabbath peal; 
And from the palm-crowned villages a crowd, 
Who ne'er to idol shrines have bent or bowed, 
Shall seek, encircled with their infant train. 
The hallowed precincts of their Saviour's fane. 
And all beneath high heaven's eternal throne 
Shall kneel to the true God, and kneel to him alone I 
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A LEGEND OF COLGONG. 



'TwAs a lone spot amid the hills 

With forest echoes musical, 
And watered by a thousand rills, 

Flung from the heights of proud Rajmhal: 
The gathering streams through bush and brake 

Have struggled oh their course, and then 
Subsided in a quiet lake, 

The basin of a wooded glen. 
And there beneath the sun-beam's smile 
Sleeps in its light a granite pile. 

Its terraced platform spreading wide. 
The steps descending to the stream. 

And mirrored in the silver tide 

Its carved kiosks and pillars gleam. 
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Brightly the fair pagoda shines 
Beneath the date tree's towering pines, 
There too the sacred peepul throws 

Its rich luxuriance of shade, 
Above those sculptured porticoes 

With marble arabesques inlaid : 
The splendid palace temple, graced 

With all the pomp of human art, 
Yet, in its deep seclusion, placed 

Within the desert's lonely heart. 
One aged priest alone remains 
To guard the now deserted fanes, 
Where seldom pilgrim's feet have sought 
The lofty dome or stately ghaut, 
Or way-worn traveller applied 
For food and rest at even-tide. 
And there, as full of joy and hope, 

As sportive, graceful, and as wild 
As the unfettered antelope. 

Roams through the vale the Brahmin's 
child. 
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Malvati, from that shy gazelle, 
Say, hast thou stolen the heartfelt spell 
Beaming from those dark lustrous eyes, 
And caught the incense-breathing sighs 
From clustering flow'rets shedding there 
An atmosphere of perfumed air ? 

She grew in beauty, in the light 

Of that rich clime where all is bright, 

Insect and bird on rainbow wing 

In the sun*s radiance glittering, 

Where giant flowers of heavenly birth 

Shed stars upon the jewelled earth. 

Strewed with such gleaming hoards as pave 

The bed of that ethereal wave. 

Lit by more pure celestial beams 

Than those wJiich gild the world below, 
The golden fount whose hallowed streams 

Through Heaven's own realms of brightness flow: 
Where Nature's hand profusely pours 
Her rarest and most precious stores, 
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And pearl and gleaming chrysolite. 
Opal and gorgeous malachite. 
Their rich and changeful glories yield 
To bush and bower and sun-lit field : 
Where each small beetle's diadem 
Boasts frosted gold and sparkling gem, 
As dazzling as the circlets thrown 
0*er beauty's brow or monarch's crown : 
Where earth and air and stream and skies 

Are blessed with so divine a ray, 
'Twould seem the gates of Paradise 

Were opened on some festal day. 
And from their bowers, and fair parterres, 

And roseate founts, a brilliant rout 
Of bright resplendent wanderers, 

In radiant troops came flocking out, 
And every fairy habitant 

Who o'er the pearly threshold trod. 
Found in the green hills flower-wreathed haunt 

Their blessed and beautiful abode. 



I 



/ 
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For not a spot on India's coast, 

By river, lake, or tocaer-fall^ 
Or grove encircled vale can boast 

The fairy gifts of bright Rajmhal. 

She grew in beauty, innocent 

As the companions of her sport, 
The shapes of loveliness that lent 

Their splendour to her sylvan court. 
Round her the flocking peacocks came, 

Sweeping their trains in conscious pride, 
And flashing out with crimson flame 

Those fragile feathered minstrels • glide, 
So luminous, so dazzling, they 

Appear like scattered rose-leaves given 
To the soft winds and borne away 

By every gentle breath from heaven. 

* The Saul or Amadavada Finch. Fringella Amandava* If any 
of the feathered tribe merit the appellation of lovely, it is these rosy- 
coloured little birds, which seem as if they never feasted upon any 
other thing than the incense of flowers. Description of the Litho' 
graphic sketches of Indian Birds, Behar Press* 
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Pigeons are there of emerald hue. 
And doves like sapphires richly blue ; 
And spreading their light coronets 
O'er pinnacles and minarets, 
Herons in snowy troops unfurl 
Their glittering wings of molten pearl ; 
And bayas* from the rocking nests, 

The palm-trees regal branches hold. 
Give to the sun their shining crests. 

And float along in clouds of gold. 
And she was happy : when she heard 

Upon the evening breezes thrown, 
The lulling plaint of some fond bird, 

She knew not that she dwelt alone, 
And that no dearer sweeter sound 

Than yon wild minstrel's pensive tale, 



* These yellow-breasted sparrows fly in large flocks, and make 
a splendid appearance in the sunshine: they have very graceful 
figures, and are adorned with a crest, which they erect at pleasure : 
their long bottle-shaped nests swing from the branches of the palm 
trees. 
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Would ever to the notes respond 

She gave unheeding to the gale. 
She knew not she was doomed to bear 
A lot which no fond heart must share, 
Nor dreamed of love: — a widowed bride 

From lisping childhood's early smile, 
Too young the sentence to abide 

Which- bade her mount the burning pile, 
She lived unconscious of the fate 

That left her bosom desolate, 
And thoughts of wedded love forbade 

For ever to the hapless maid* 
Whose marriage vows in years long fled 
Were given and plighted to the dead. 
And if perchance she knew the doom 
Which bade her waste her youth's fresh bloom, 
Bereft of all those tender ties 
Which woman's heart can dearly prize, 

* Second marriages are forbidden to Hindoo females, and those 
who, betrothed in infancy, become widows at a very early period of 
life, are allowed no second choice, and though not expected to bum, 
must live in celibacy. 
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She could not guess, she did not know 

The soul's blight of that dreary woe. 

The hopeless endless suffering, 

That dreary destiny would bring. 

Enough for her the jungles bear 

Their wealth of flowers so fresh and fair ; 

With these her raven hair she twines. 

With these she decks the fretted shrines 

Sacred to one bright Goddess, she 

The mild and gentle deity, 

Content with simple rites, a wreath 

Twined with the grass* whose scented breath 

0*er some delicious valley flings 

Its rich aroma, the sweet food 
Of delicate and lovely things. 

Peopling the palmy solitude. 
And ne'er did Beauty's goddess wear 
Garlands more fragrant or more rare, 



* Cuscfjis, an inhabitant of the jungles of a peculiarly delight- 
ful fragrance, and much in request as tlie offerings to Hindoo 
Gods. 
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Flowerets of such celestial flush, 

They seem some Peri's gracious boouj 
And plucked amid the pearly gush 

Of fountains brightening in the moon, 
Whose pure ambrosial dews supply 
The cup of immortality.* 
The hyacinth with milky ray 
Rich as her sister of Kathay ; 
Lilies like silver chalices 
Shining in Siva's palaces ; 
And those bright flowVets of the sun 

Who yield their golden offerings 
To stain the saffron tissues spun 

In bridal robes for Indian kings :f 
These to Malvati's spirit brought 

Delight ecstatic and intense, 
And all that owned her guidance, caught 

A part of their magnificence. 

* The imreeta, or water of immortality, is in the possession of the 
Gods, and supposed to exist in the bright parts of the moon. Capt, 
Pogs(m*s History of the Boondelahs, 

t Yellow is the marriage colour of the Hindoos. 

H 
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She envied not the great one's lot, 
The city's pomp, the princely dowers, 

Content with that deserted spot, 
And its imperial wealth of flowers. 

And thus the summer days passed on, 
• In tranquil pleasures calm and sweet. 

Where every bright revolving sun 
Shed bliss upon the lone retreat. 

One morning came, the air was stirred 

With strange harsh sounds : — were they the yells 
Of some wild beast or savage bird 

Resounding through the forest cells ? 
No— through the passes of the glen 
Noisily broke a band of men. 
Unconscious why, Malvati fled ; 
Her young heart knew no cause for dread, 
For she had passed the tangled brake. 

The giant serpent's dark abode. 
Stood on the margin of the lake 

To see the tiger quafi^ its flood. 
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Had ventured from some leafy screen. 

To gaze, while on the trampled plain 
The savage combat raged between 

The buffalo, in maddening pain. 
And his uncouth unwieldy foe, 

The huge rhinoceros, with shock, 
And fierce assault, and stunning blow, 

Up tearing earth, and tree, and rock. 
The mortal conflict's deadly strife. 
Yielding alone with yielding life ; — 
But flying now, she sought the wood. 
Soon were her wandering steps pursued : 
They spoke in soothing words. Amazed, 

And shrinking with instinctive fear, 
Upon those stranger forms she gazed, 

As the sound broke upon her ear, 
Which bade her sigh a long farewell 
To each wild wood and sun-lit dell ; 
And half assured, and half afraid. 

Followed where'er her guardians led : 

h2 
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But as she passed each flowery glade, 
She turned in tears her drooping head. 

What could she fear ? from groves of myrrh, 
Humming his gladsome melody, 

That mom the blessed harbinger 

Of good, the bright and stingless bee, 

Had sped on gold-bespangled wing, 

And round her pathway fluttering, 

Murmured upon the perfumed breeze 

A thousand happy auguries.* 

They reached a city, and surprise 
Shone in Malvati*s dazzled eyes ; 
Threading those labyrinths of stone. 

The clustering gilded cupolas, 
Whose proud heights in the noon day shone 

Bright as the crowns of Dehli's shahs. 
They brought her to a temple, rich 
With image, shrine, and fretted niche, 

* The humble bee is considered the harbinger of good tidings. 
Capt, Pogson's History of the Boondelahs, 
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And courts with quaint devices graved, 
And chambers fair with marble paved. 
And female slaves. around her camie 

Attendant on her least behest, 
With smile, and welcome, and salam, 

In honour of their lovely guest 
Refreshed by slumber's soft repose, 
At early dawn Malvati rose, 
Bright as the lotus beaming o'er 
The dancing waves by Ganges' shore. 
And happy as the dewy buds 
When smiling in their parent floods. 
Her simple garb was flung aside 
For sparkling robes of queenly pride, 
So radiant, so divinely bright, 
They seem enwrought of woven light ; 
The veil from Khashee's silvery loom,* 

Wreathing above the clustering curls. 



* Benares famed for its silver tissues. — See History of the Boon- 
delahs. 
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Snow white, and glittering as the plume 

Of that fair bird* who feeds on pearls ; 
And shawls and broidered draperies, 
And tissues of a thousand dies, 
With dazzling splendour crown the maid, 
In all of earthly pomp arrayed, 
And glancing gems profusely set 

In orient carcanets and zones, 
Where twines the regal coronet. 

Sparkling with Asia's precious stones. 
Anklets, and bracelets, and tiars 
Dropping with pearl, or decked with stars. 
While round in many a radiant fold 
Wreathed flowery garlands carved in gold ; 
And scented oils of perfume rare 
Shed their rich fragrance on the air, 
Where'er caressing breezes played 
Amid each tress's jewell'd braid. 
They led her to a burnished car. 

All canopied with gold brocade, 

* Hans, birds which feed on pearls. — Ibid. 



^^^ 
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And decked with glittering conch, and spar, 

In trophied pride on high displayed. 
Four milk-white bulls are yoked in pairs, 
And each with haughty pleasure wears 
Housings all trapped with gold, and bells 
Ringing with every breath that swells 
Their arching necks, whence garlands flow 
Down to the flower-strewn earth below. 
And round about the glittering car 

A band of wheeling horsemen fly, 
All armed with spear and scimitar. 

And decked in shining panoply. 
And crowding from the temple's gate 

The Brahmin's priestly train is seen, 
While chiefs are borne along in state 

On elephant and palanquin. 
And wreathing mid those dazzling ranks. 
Like gaudy flowers on sun-lit banks 
Moved by the light wind's mazy whirls, 
Are sparkling troops of dancing girls. 
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T>frKr-^ V.iU: b7>yw-* to arA frfx 
In air the ocnoored awriinz* g*'«j'«'- 
B J the obaequxwis Tassal «pread 
Abcne each rich; j-torfoaDed bead : 
Aiid ruoDers from their maasocks fling 
The perfumed waters, shavering 
In nilrery mistA ; and there like wsTes 

AJoft the fleecj cow-tails stream. 
And polished spears and silver staves 

In the sun's nooD-tide splendour gleam ; 
While shout, and drum, and crowding throng. 
Swell as the pageant moves alcmg. 
Malvati saw not half the train 

Assembled on that festal day, 
Spreading across the glittering plain 

Tlic splendour of their bright array; 
For seated by her side is one 

Too lovely far for mortal birth, 
Some bright-eyed offspring of the sun. 
Now deigning first to visit earth ; 
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And though the air was redolent 

With songs from some celestial sphere, 
To sweeter toaes she listening bent, 

Enraptured her enchanted ear ; 
And he upon her beauty gazed, 

Unmindful of the pomp around, 
The banners that before him blazed. 

And dhole and gong*s inspiring sound. 
The stately pageant's solemn march. 
Through square, and gate, and flower- wreathed arch. 
The honours so devoutly paid 
To him, and to that radiant maid 
He well might deem an angel form 

To erring man in pity sent. 
To save from some impending storm. 

Or doom of endless punishment, 
A guilty race who long had striven 
Against the righteous laws of heaven. 
An age of happiness was pressed 

In one short hour of peerless bloom, 

h5 
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And though perchance their doom they guessed, 

Yet neither shrank from that sweet doom; 
Content in youth's fresh prime to die. 

Rather would each devoted heart 
The ghastly stroke of death defy, 

Than live in regal state apart. 
Not long can they remain in doubt 

Of all that fated hour has brought ; 
For now with deafening cry and shout 

The car rolls onward to the ghaut. 
Before them like an arrow flies 

The current of the mighty flood, 
And on the coming sacrifice 

The crowd with savage rapture brood. 
'< Our path lies on that glittering foam 

** By lashing billows wildly driven, 
<< But it will lead us to a home 

" Of bright eternity in heaven. 
" Shrink not, beloved one, from thy fate," 

Whispered the stranger youth, " for soon 
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" The sun shall ope its golden gate 

" To give me entrance, and the moon * 
" Ring forth its silver portals wide 
" To usher in my beauteous bride. 
" Upon yon river's heaving breast 
" We both shall calmly sink to rest, 
" And never feel the dimming stain 
" Of heart-wrung human tears again/' 
Strange are the marriage rites that link 
That fated pair : — the river's brink 
Is won — the bridegroom and the bride 
Are plunged within its rushing tide, 
And soon to all the gazing host 

Assisting at the sacrifice. 
Those fair devoted forms are lost 

In the horizon's meeting skies. 
Locked in each other's fond embrace, 

Indifferent to all beside. 



* It is imagined that the brave enter heaven through the gate of 
the sun, and the pious through that of the moon,^History of the 
Boondelahs, 
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Upon the Ganges' blushing face 

SwifUy the gentle lovers glide. 
Beauteous as when eve's perfumed gales 
Fill with rich breath the roseate sails 
Of lotus flowers, whose leaves o'ershade 
Tlie light bark by Camdeo made, 
To wafl him o'er the sparkling flood 

Where shivered sunbeams gleam and quiver. 
To some enchanting solitude 

Beyond that bright effulgent river. 
Still on its strong and rapid flight 

The Ganges' drifting current flows. 
And soon death's dark and moonless night 

Upon their fated heads must close. 
Malvati turned a languid eye 

Towards the broad river's winding shore, — 
It is, it is the deity 

She never hoped to worship more 
On this sad earth — Was it her hand 
That drew the drowning pair to land, 
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Those green umbrageous woods among 
Fringing the rocks of proud Colgong ? 
They* ve hid them far from human ken 

In the deep bosom of that wood, — 
A lonely spot where cruel men 

Can ne'er with savage step intrude. 
And on the rock so bleak and bare, 

Malvati and her love have traced 
Each image richly sculptured there, 

With wildly wreathing garlands graced. 
The passing boatman to the gale 
Unfurls his small and flimsy sail, 
And floating o'er that sunny tide 

Breathes out in sweet and plaintive song, 
The story of the peerless bride 

Told in the Legend of Colgong. 
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THE GANGES. 



The Ganges I the Ganges I farewell, thou regal 

stream I 
Henceforth thy pomp will be to me nought save a 

gorgeous dream, 
A single link of brilliant hue, entwined in memory's 

chain, 
For never shall I shall gaze upon thy palm-crowned 

banks again. 

The Ganges I the Ganges I when breaks the glorious 
day, 

How gladly leaps thy jocund tide to meet the morn- 
ing's ray I 
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How lovely is thy aspect then, how cool each gushing 

breeze 
Disporting o'er the lotus flowers that gem thy mimic 

seas! 

The Ganges I the Ganges I when flames the noon-tide 

beam, 
The bright effulgence of thy breast outvies the 

diamond's gleam ; 
Thy broad expanse of waters rush in one wide flood 

of light, 
Too dazzling, too magnificent by far for human 

sight. 

The Ganges I the Ganges I an eastern sunset throws 
Upon thy gently heaving tide the crimson of the 

rose; 
And till the shades of night descend, thy blushing 

waves retain. 
With lingering fond tenacity, that lovely ruby stain. 
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The Ganges ! the Ganges ! how sweet] j moonlight 
rests 

O'er the soft silvery floods so meet to bear the hal- 
cyon's nests ; 

And when the stars alone look down from cloudless 
heaven's expanse. 

Their trembling rays with chastened beams from thy 
calm mirror glance. 

The Ganges I the Ganges I from Himalaya's height. 
Resistless e'en in infancy, thou tak'st thy rapid 

flight, 
And widened by each tribute stream bej^ond that 

narrow source, 
Unfordable by human foot, thy deep majestic course. 

4 

The Ganges ! the Ganges I when adverse winds 

engage, 
And lash thee into maddening ire, how awful is. thy 

rage I 
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Then rise thy foaming billows high, thy angry spirit 

roars, 
And wild the desolation spread along thy dreary 

shores. 

The Ganges I the Ganges I beneath thy turbid wave 
Full many a gallant heart has found a cold untimely 

grave, 
And many a victor rushing o'er war's red and reeking 

path, 
Checked in his fierce career, has fallen a victim to 

thy wrath. 

The Ganges I the Ganges ! emerging from the woods. 
The floundering buffaloes rejoice to wallow in thy 

floods ; 
The tiger steals from savage lairs, thy tempting 

stream to quafi^. 
And from thy echoing banks resounds the fell hyena's 

laugh. 
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The Ganges I the Ganges I the alligator treads, 

In cruel mood, thy sandy shores, or seeks thy reedy 

beds; 
There the gigantic sarus stalks, and there the vex'd 

air rings 
With the hoarse cry of desert birds, and the loud rush 

of wings. 

The Ganges I the Ganges! bright sparkling by the side 
Of many a city's lofty towers, thy rapid currents glide. 
And many a fort by thee is washed, whose well- 
defended wall 
And blood-cemented battlements some glorious tale 
recall. 

The Ganges I the Ganges I the countless Hindoo host, 
By wild fanatic zeal impelled, in adoration lost, 
Behold the horrid sacrifice, too ofl the homage given 
To the pure sacred stream believed to glide direct to 
Heaven. 
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The Ganges I the Ganges I less fearful rites are 

thine, 
At twilight on thy dancing wave the nutshell-cressets 

shine, 
And splendid coronals of flowers, and wreathing 

chaplets glow 
In clusters on thy sparkling waves, all joyous as they 

flow. 

The Ganges I the Ganges I when I again shall stand 
Beside some rippling brooklet's bank in my loved 

native land, 
My spirit shall return to thee, and memory number 

o'er 
The beauties of thy radiant flood and thickly-wooded 

shore. 

The Ganges I the Ganges ! oh, dearer far will be 
That narrow winding rivulet, that humble brook to 
me; 
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Not all the wealth thy waters bear could tempt me to 

remain, 
Or cross the seas to gaze upon thy stately realms 
again. 

CcUcuitOy 1831. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 



THE SACRIFICE. 

It is the fashion in these days to ridicule the mode 
of warfare carried on in India, and to laugh at the 
storming of mud forts; but in no country in the world 
have there been more sanguinary, or better contested 
battles known than in Hindoostan. Victory or death 
seems to have been the common war-cry of the na- 
tives, and they have charged with all the chivalry of 
the most renowned warriors. The British have gain- 
ed every inch of ground they possess by hard fighting ; 
and lately at Bhurtpore, mud walls and armour of 
quilted cotton, kept an experienced army for some 
time at bay. 

'< This is the hour when pleasure woke 
« Its bland delights" 

Feasting and dancing commence afler sunset, and 
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are frequentlj carried deep into the night Great 
men sometimes have a train of dancing girls belong- 
ing to their establishments, but they are always to be 
engaged for the evening from the neighbouring city. 
Many are covered with jewels, and their art is princi- 
pally displayed in the management of the ample dra- 
pery which envelopes their persons, in veiling and un- 
veiling, as they glide over the floor to the music of 
their own songs. 

" A lilac pigeon and its wail." 
The Kdkley Colomba Pcmpadara^ Lin. 1775. 

This bird is not indigenous to the plains of India, 
but is brought down from the Nipaul, and the ranges 
of the hills in that vicinity. It has a singularly wild 
and harmonious note, and is remarkable for an eye pre- 
senting a rich succession of brilliant blue and scarlet 
circles. The bill is blue, and the whole of the plumage 
a rich lilac. 

When listening to the song of the Kokle, its melan- 
choly cadences and abrupt termination always im- 
pressed my mind with the fanciful idea, that the 
broken strains were snatches of some mournful story 
too full of woe to be told at once. 
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The incident on which the tale of " The Sacrifice" is 
founded, occurs in the third volume of Dow*s Hindoo- 
stan, a work which abounds with records equally ho- 
nourable to the female character, whether Moslem or 
Hindoo. The women have always been found ready to 
sacrifice themselves, either for the purpose of allowing 
their male relatives to retreat with honour, or to dis- 
appoint the victor of his promised prey, when they 
were about to perish in unequal fight. 

A SCENE IN THE DOAAB. 

Those persons who have traversed the Doaab, or the 
neighbouring district of Bundelkund, or who have na- 
vigated the Jumna which separates these provinces of 
Upper India, will acknowledge the fidelity of the fore- 
going description, fortresses in the last stage of decay 
being as plentiful as the ruined villages of which we 
read in the Persian tale. Amid the almost number- 
less incursions of the Moosulmauns from the adjacent 
countries into Hindoostan, many very gallant exploits 
remain untold, and others have obtauied so slight a 
record, that we are left to guess at the extent of the 
invaders' conquests by the mouldering wrecks of tem- 
ples and fortified places which are scattered over the 
face of the country. 
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" Its scorching breath the hot wind pours." 

The Upper Provinces of Hindoostan are subjected to 
the annual visitation of hot winds, which, during the 
months of April, May, and June, blow incessantly 
throughout the day. None save those who have ex- 
perienced it can form any idea of the heat, which is 
like that of a furnace. Europeans contrive to keep 
the interior of their houses cool by thick mats, called 
tatties, made of cttscus, the root of a fragrant grass, 
which being kept constantly wetted, mitigates the burn- 
ing heat of the air as it passes through. The wind 
generally blows from the westward, and the tatties are 
fitted into the doors or windows toward that point; 
they are of comparatively little use when the gale 
veers to the east, as it then becomes damp as well 
as hot. 

THE BRAHMIN. 

During a voyage up the Ganges as high as Allaha- 
bad, I was particularly attracted by the extreme beau- 
ty of the pagodas which diversify the scenery on the 
river's banks. As it is the custom for boats to moor 
close to the shore at sunset, I had frequent opportu- 
nities of visiting these Hindoo temples, usually the 
dwelling place of a Brahmin, who derives a frugal 
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existence from the offerings of grain or money left 
upon the altar by the pious. The flowers which, 
plaited into wreaths and rosaries, decorate the shrines 
and enamel the pavement, spring in rich luxuriance 
amid the vast variety of forest trees which clothe 
every eminence; and upon our expressing our admira- 
tion of their beauty, were pressed upon our acceptance 
with the utmost courtesy. These mhuts, or pagodas, 
are surrounded by an immense number of animals, 
who, living in complete security, are perfectly tame 
and domesticated. The slaughter of a bird or qua- 
druped under the protection of a Brahmin, would 
arouse a whole village to avenge the wrong. 

" While his peculiar care the mournful bird." 

Chak savaky Brahmanee duck. The Hindoos ima- 
gine that for some transgression committed in the hu- 
man body, the souls of the offending persons are con- 
demned to animate these birds, who are compelled to 
part at sunset; the male and female flying on different 
sides of the river, each imagining that the other has 
voluntarily forsaken the nest, and inviting the supposed 
wanderer's return with lamentable cries. The Brah- 
mins, compassionating the melancholy condition of these 
birds, hold them sacred, and will not allow them to be 
molested within the precincts of their jurisdiction. 

I 
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THE TAAJE MAHAL. 

It would be useless to attempt a prose description of 
the superb edifice reared by the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
in honour of his most beloved wife Moom Taza Mhal. 
It is said that on the death-bed of the beautiful and 
idolized partner of his splendour, the imperial mourner 
promised to erect a monument to the expiring object 
of his affections, which should be as unrivalled in mag- 
nificence, as the charms and virtues which had distin- 
guished her above the rest of her sex ; and, faithful 
to his vow, engaged the most celebrated artists firom 
the western world to superintend the work. It is 
erected in a spacious garden washed by the Jumna, in 
the close vicinity of the city of Agra, and formed of 
the most precious materials, the outside being of 
white marble, and the interior inlaid with an infinite 
variety of gems, opals, spates, turquoise, &c. &c. no 
fewer than fifty different kinds of cornelian being em- 
ployed in the production of one carnation. The gates, 
which are lofly archways crowned with cupolas, ap- 
proach in beauty and splendour to the Taaje Mahal 
itself; the name interpreted signifies << tomb" and 
" palace," and conveys in two words the best idea 
that can be given of a building, of which there is no 
prototype in the known world. 
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THE DYING HINDOO. 

There are few things more shocking to European 
eyes than the publicity of death-bed scenes in India, 
and the apathetical indifference displayed by the 
Hindoos while attending the expiring moments of 
their nearest relatives or friends. Frequently, only 
a few yards from a crowded ghaut thronged by the 
inhabitants of some neighbouring village, who are 
laughing, singing, and following their ordinary occu- 
pations with the utmost gaiety, a dying person may be 
seen stretched upon a charpoy (bedstead) close to the 
river's brink, surrounded by a group of three or four 
individuals, who look upon the sufferer without the 
slightest appearance of interest. As soon as the 
breath has left the body, the corse is thrown into 
the river, death being often precipitated by stuffing 
the mouth and nostrils with mud. Strangers, attract- 
ed by some superb lotus floating down the stream, are 
disgusted by the sight of a dead body rapidly descend- 
ing with the tide, the ghastly head appearing above 
the surflace of the water. Every Hindoo is anxious 
to draw his last sigh on the banks of the Ganges, or 
some equally sacred stream flowing into its holy 

waters; the relatives therefore of expiring persons 

i2 
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fulfil the last offices of humanity in the manner most 
desirable to «them, by bringing a d3ang friend to the 
edge of the river, and consigning the body, when the 
vital spark has fled, to the hallowed stream. The 
corse of a rich Hindoo is burned upon a funeral pile ; 
but, as wood is dear, the poorer classes either dis- 
pense with it entirely, or merely scorch the flesh pre- 
viously to launching it in the river. 

** To the chubootur's esplanade." 

The chubootur is a raised terrace formed ofchunam^ 
a composition of clay so well tempered as to take as 
fine a polish as marble. From these chubooturs a 
flight of stone or chunam steps descend into the river, 
and compose the ghauts or landing places, which are 
often extremely beautiful, especially when they are 
shaded by a majestic banian or tamarind tree, and 
accompanied by a mosque or pagoda, or a series of 
small white mhuts, 

" Her graceful ghurrah filling there." 

The ghurrah is a coarse earthen water-pot of an 
elegant shape. It appears in Mr. Westmacott's (the 
celebrated sculptor) marble statue of a Hindoo girl 
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seated, and has been very naturally mistaken for an 
urn. The attitude of the female figure of the group 
alluded to, is not that of a native of Hindoostan. 

<* Freed from each grovelling trammel glide, 
" And mingle with its holy springs." 

Should the patient who has been dedicated to the 
sacred river, recover from his malady, he loses caste — 
none of his tribe will associate with a man rejected by 
the Ganges. 



THE NORTH-WESTER. 

The brief but devastating storms, denominated in 
India North-Westers, are of frequent occurrence 
during the rainy season, and commit dreadful ravages 
in the course of their rapid progress, as they sweep 
over the plains, or lash the waters of the Ganges into 
temporary madness : they come on suddenly without 
any previous intimation. The one described took 
place in the vicinity of Moorshedabad, the residence 
of the Nizam of Bengal, and it dispersed a splendid 
flotilla of boats belonging to that prince. 
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" and fling 

" 'er Ganges' wave each flowery offering." 

The Hoogly is one of the mouths of the Ganges, 
from which it branches a short distance above Moor- 
shedabad: it is esteemed equally sacred, and every 
wave brings down the lotus or beautiful white or deep 
crimson flowers consigned by the natives to its silvery 
tides in honour of the deity of the stream. At night 
it is also illuminated by lamps burning in fairy shallops 
of coca-nut shells, from which the Hindoos of either 
sex read the augury of their future fortunes. 



THE rajah's obsequies. 



The city of Benares is esteemed so holy, that the 
pious suppose it to be a jewel or excrescence, placed 
on, and not a part of, the world. It is situated on the 
left bank of the Ganges, and is covered with houses to 
the water's edge ; the buildings being intermixed with 
trees, and separated at intervals by ghauts or landing 
places, very handsomely constructed of large stones, 
and descending by flights of broad steps into the 
water, which in many places is thirty feet below the 
level of the street. The celebrated minarets are 
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attached to a mosque, erected by the Emperor Au- 
rungzebe upon the ruins of a pagoda, and present a 
proud trophy of Moosulmaun conquest The view of 
Benares from the river is exceedingly picturesque 
and imposing, affording numberless subjects for the 
artist's pencil. 



" Where ring-doves make their blissful homes, 
" And the white bull unfettered roves." 

The whole surface of the streets of Benares, to- 
gether with every roof, verandah, and porch, are lite- 
rally covered with an immense variety of pigeons and 
doves. In addition to other animals held nearly as 
sacred, the Brahmanee bulls roam at large in vast 
numbers, obstructing the narrow avenues, and helping 
themselves, without ceremony, to all the eatables ex- 
posed in the bazaars. 

" The ghurrees chime the evening hour." 

Time is measured in India by a brass vessel per- 
forated, and placed in a pot containing water: the cup 
or basin is so constructed as to fill and sink at the 
expiration of an allotted period, when a person ap- 
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pointed for the purpose strikes the hour on a ghurree 
or gong. 

" Proud only of the triple thread." 

A string of three threads, passed over the left 
shoulder and under the opposite arm, forms the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Brahmin caste. 

<< And with a voice divine she sings." 

The last words uttered by the suttee are supposed 
to be oracular : they usually relate to the trans- 
migrations which the parting spirit is destined to 
undergo. 

Although to re-enter life in an inferior grade of 
society, is generally considered the punishment of 
crimes committed in the previous state of existence, the 
poetical licence here taken is not without authority : 
one of the wives of the late Rana of Oodejrpore, when 
ascending the funeral pile> expressed a wish to return 
to the world in a less exalted station. Many trans- 
migrations are supposed to take place before final 
absorption in the divine essence; and though the 
suttee is said to facilitate her husband's admission 
into beatitude, it does not appear that she expects to 
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derive any immediate benefit herself, by a compliance 
with a barbarous rite. Some have been heard to 
declare that they have burned before, and expect to 
burn again. 

^^ And with her heart's deep anguish fraught, 
" The lay indignant bursts along.*' 

Many Hindoo women are swayed in this dreadful 
trial, by the motives attributed to Mitala. After the 
present poem was written, the author discovered that 
the characters of the suttees bore a very singular re->> 
semblance to those of two of the wives of the father 
of Juan Singh, the reigning sovereign of Oodeypore. 
The distinguished favourite, or Ranee, a woman of 
very superior attainments, assured the British resi- 
dent, who endeavoured to dissuade her from her pur- 
pose, that she was not actuated by superstitious mo- 
tives, and that she did not believe that there was any 
religious merit in the sacrifice. She had only chosen 
the least of two evils, preferring an untimely and pain- 
ful death, to a life of bitter penury and constant de- 
gradation. A Hindoo woman of rank who shrinks from 
self-immolation, is for ever dishonoured ; she has no pro- 
vision by law, and not only becomes entirely dependent 

i5 
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upon the unwilling bounty of her relatives, but is sub- 
jected to severe penances : she is restricted in her food, 
deprived of all the luxury of dress and ornaments, and 
compelled to perform the most menial offices. It is 
not therefore wonderful that such an existence should 
be valueless, and readily exchanged, by a high-spirited 
female, for the brief though keen pangs she must suffer 
in her passage to the grave. The women of India 
will derive little benefit from the abolition of the rite, 
unless it be followed by the settlement of some speci- 
fied portion of the property of the deceased upon his 
widow. 



** The Persian Satrap and the Tartar Khan 
" The Temples of your Gods shall overthrow. 



>f 



This prediction relates to the outrages perpetrated 
by Aurungzebe, mentioned in a foregoing note. 



NIGHT ON THE GANGES. 



The splendid beauty of the nights in India makes 
amends for the shortness of the witching hour of twi- 
light. Every feature in the landscape, (and every 
prospect which the Ganges presents is more or less 
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lovely) is distinctly visible when illuminated by the 
innumerable stars which come shining forth in a 
tropic sky. 



THE LAND STORM. 

The poem thus entitled is an attempt to describe a 
storm which took place at the breaking up of the hot 
winds in 1829 in the Doaab. It was the most awful 
and magnificent sight I ever witnessed: the whole 
earth seemed to be torn up into billows, as the vast 
clouds of dust, brought from the great desert, came 
rolling onwards, spreading darkness as they ap- 
proached. The tempest lasted about an hour from 
its commencement, and I shall never forget the joyful 
sensation which I experienced when the tatties were 
removed, and we hastened into the verandah and 
breathed cool air, instead of the streams of gas which 
had been blowing outside the house for the last three 
months. Our two Persian cats actually rolled them- 
selves in the wet, and walked through the puddles 
with the utmost complacency; and all the other 
animals seemed to derive new life from the refreshing 
change in the atmosphere. 
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THr moosulmaun's grave. 

** He asks not who the precious boon bequeathed." 

I have been shown in Bengal several temples whose 
founders were equally venerated by Hindoos and 
Moosulmauns: the latter, who are natives of this 
province, are however esteemed a degenerate race, 
corrupted by the example of the idolaters around 
them. Still the tanks and wells by whomsoever dug 
(and the followers of both creeds are alike enjoined 
by the precepts of their religion to bequeath these, 
and similar benefits to posterity) are the indiscrimi* 
nate resort of the true believers and the disciples of 
Brahma. In general some Hindoo priest or Moosul- 
maun fakeer is established in the temples, which are 
usually built by the side of a ghaut or tank, deriving 
a frugal subsistence from the bounty of travellers and 
devotees, who leave a portion of grain or a small piece 
of money for his use. The shade of a grove of trees 
and the shelter of a Serai, whether planted or erected 
by Moosulman or Hindoo, must be equally prized and 
frequented by both. 
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NOUR JUFFEIR KHAN. 

There is scarcely an eminence on the Bundelkhund 
bank of the Jumna, between Allahabad and Etawah, 
the limit of my voyage, that does not present the 
remains of some fortified place. The country is sup- 
posed to be one of the strongest in the world, every 
hill being table land, and from the great height and 
steepness of all, forming natural fortresses. The 
excessive loneliness of the river, excepting in the 
close vicinity of Chilla Tarah ghaut, and a few other 
populous places, affords a strong contrast to the gaiety 
of the passing scene on the Ganges : the number of 
wild animals to be seen feeding in apparent security 
on the shores of the Jumna, give also a savage air to 
the landscape. The ravines on either side are the 
dwelling-places of hyenas, wolves, and other beasts of 
prey; while porcupines perambulate the sands, alliga- 
tors bask upon the mud, and clouds of birds are to be 
seen in every direction. 



<< And wandering o*er the teeming plain 
" White with the cotton's bursting pod. 



If 



The country on both sides of the Jumna abounds 
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in cotton, sugar-canes, millet; and other kinds of 
grain in a rude state of cultivation ; shrubs covered 
with the nut which produces castor-oil spring spon- 
taneously, and furnish food for lamps as well as the 
medicine so much prized in Europe. The indigo, 
which grows wild in the Doaab, is esteemed of as 
fijie a quality as that which in other places is pro- 
duced by the utmost care and attention of the 
planter. 



<* And truly 'tT^as a gallant sight 
" When issued forth the hunter train. 



ff 



It is scarcely possible to imagine any thing more 
picturesque than an Indian cavalcade, which presents 
a promiscuous throng, comprehending as many pedes- 
trians as equestrians, clad in the most gaudy colours, 
and glittering with silver and gold and burnished 
steel. The people on foot frequently surpass the 
riders in numbers, each horseman being attended by 
a dismounted si/ce or groom, who, when there is a 
vast multitude of persons assembled, carries a spear 
to prevent the collision of other chargers, who may 
run loose af%er throwing their riders : added to these 
syces are vast numbers of attendants of various 
descriptions, who swell the trains of the great men 
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of the party, and they contrive to keep up with their 
mounted companions throughout the day's journey or 
sport. The variety of animals which are put into 
requisition on these occasions, adds considerably to 
the singularity and gaiety of the scene — the stately 
elephant, with its housings of scarlet and gold, its 
gilded howdah, surmounted by a glittering chattah 
(umbrella) and its silvery bells — the less dignified 
camel, with its head nodding high in the air, a strange 
kind of saddle on its arched back, whereon perchance 
two men are perched, and a jingling necklace deco- 
rating its long neck — while every kind of steed, from 
the noble Arab to the shaggy tattoo or native pony, 
figures off in the group, some of the former with 
their tails dyed of bright scarlet, their saddles inlaid 
with gold, their bridles and stirrups of silver, bearing 
riders attired in rich gold brocade, sparkling with 
gems, and gleaming with the many coloured shawls 
of Cashmere. 

" Or speeding to the lonely haunts 
" The Nyl Ghau loves." 

The Nyl Ghau is an inhabitant of these districts, 
which abound in antelopes, deer, and every kind of 
game. 
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" While others bear 
<' Encaged the spotted leopards, taught" 

Cheetahsy or hunting leopards, are still trained 
to the chase in Hindoostan : vast numbers are kept 
at Bhurtpore, and at the courts of other native 
princes, for this purpose. Hawking is still more 
common : even the Rajahs, who, being Hindoos, 
are forbidden by their religion to shed blood, enjoy 
the sport with falcons taught to take the prey 
alive. 

" Fresh fVom the Jumna's sandy bed 
" The gushing water-melons shed.** 

The sands of the Jumna are famous for their 
water-melons. Citrons, shaddocks, oranges, mangoes, 
pomegranates, plantains, custard apples, &c. &c. are 
the productions of the gardens ; and preserved 
fruits of all kinds, pistachio nuts, fresh apples and 
grapes, are brought, with more costly articles of 
merchandize, by the wandering traders of Thibet, 
who traffic down the country as far as Benares and 
Patna. 
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THE HINDOO GIRL. 

Although an apathetic indifference to the death of 
friends and relations, is frequently displayed hy the 
natives of India, no one can have remained long in 
the country without having witnessed many affecting 
scenes of inconsolable distress, occasioned by the loss 
of beloved objects. Pure affection for the deceased 
sometimes induces a widow to bum herself upon her 
husband's funeral pile, though religious prejudice, and 
the reverse of fortune which she must sustain, sway 
by far the greater number. The domestic happiness 
existing in India, as pourtrayed in the present volume, 
may appear to many persons to be exaggerated, but 
the author can only say, that the pictures have either 
been drawn from actual observation, or taken from 
authentic sources. Dow's Hindoostan, already quoted, 
and the Rajasthan of Col. Tod, bear honourable testi- 
mony to the devoted tenderness and strong affection 
ascribed in these pages to the native character. 

" Few are the trees beneath the tropic sun 
" Of form and hue more beautiful.'* 

The peepul, which is held in great veneration by 
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the Hindoos, is a Tery luxuriant tree; the large glossy 
leaves somewhat resemUing those of the poplar, are 
of a dark green ; its growth is very n^id, and it is 
always the accompaniment of a sacred building. 



THE TOMB OF THE FAITHFUL. 

As a prose description of the nameless tomb at 
SidiguUy may be interesting to the reader, the fol- 
lowing extract is transcribed from Bishop Hdier's 
Journal; the author, though visiting some of the 
neighbouring tombs, particularly that at Peer Pointee, 
not having remained long enough at Sicligully to 
reach the summit of the hill. 

" The tomb itself is well worth the trouble of 
climbing the hill; it stands on a platform of rock, 
surrounded by a battlemented wall with a gate very 
prettily ornamented, and rock benches all round to 
sit or pray on. The ^ chamber of the tomb' is 
square with a dome roof, very neatly built, covered 
with excellent chunam, which, though 300 years old, 
remains entire, and having within it a carved stone 
mound, like the hillocks in an English churchyard, 
where sleeps the scourge of the idolaters. The 
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ancient honours of the lamp kept burning, &c. 
have long been discontinued ; but I was told that it 
was the general opinion both of Mussulmans and 
Hindoos, that every Thursday night a tiger comes, 
couches close to the grave, and remains there until 
morning." 



" And the bright heron from the fountain brings 

" The liquid chrysolite's translucent tear, 
" And sweeps the shining platform with her wings. 



»» 



Pigeons are said to perform this pious office to an 
ancient tomb on the shores of the Black Sea. — See 
Dr, Clarke*8 Travels. 



AN EVENING SCENE IN HINDOOSTAN. 

During the cold season, which lasts for four months 
in India, fogs very frequently arise after sunset. The 
landscape then becomes doubly wild and singular, and 
as the European cantonments are invariably in the 
vicinity of a native city, the evening drive in every 
district presents features resembling those described 
in the above-named poem. 
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" The dusky plain is strewed with scattered fires." 

Native travellers in India, who do not like to incur 
the expense of lodgings in the bazaar, or when the 
serais appropriated to their accommodation are full, 
bivouac on the plains in the vicinity of a town or 
village, generally taking up their quarters beside a 
well. These kafilas are frequently very picturesque. 
The simple meal of flour and rice, seasoned with 
stewed vegetables, is cooked by a fire made upon the 
ground ; the baggage and the bullocks, with perhaps a 
rough pony picketed, seem always to fall into grace- 
ful forms. 



'< While one apart, reclining on the ground. 
Breathes out at intervals a plaintive song. 



« 



»» 



The Indians, generally speaking, delight more in 
noise than harmony, but some of the native wood notes 
wild, heard in the evening, are very melodious ; even 
the rude accompaniments of the tom tom, or still more 
discordant gong, when mellowed by distance, come 
with not unpleasant sounds upon the ear. At any rate, 
it is delightful to see so much happiness as that which 
the poorer classes of Hindoostan enjoy. They seem 
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to be thoroughly sensible of the blessings of a 

good government, where each man holds his own 
in peace. 



STANZAS WRITTEN IN A PAVILION OF THE 

RAMBAUGH. 

The gardens at Agra realized all the previous ideas 
formed from a perusal of the Arabian Nights; they are 
extremely spacious, beautifully laid out, and deco- 
rated with a profusion of picturesque buildings. The 
Rambaugh, or garden of Rama, is very extensive, and 
filled with flowering forest trees of magnificent dimen- 
sions ; it is intersected with broad walks having nar- 
row channels on either side, according to the Indian 
method of irrigation, and is laid out in a succession of 
very broad terraces, ascended by flights of steps. The 
last, and the narrowest, overlooking the Jumna, is 
formed by a platform of white marble, scooped out in 
the centre into basins or baths, and flanked on two 
sides by suites of chambers, all of white marble, and 
parted off from each other by screens perforated in 
very rich patterns. Below this platform are the grot- 
toes mentioned in the poem, — which probably served 
as attiring rooms to the princesses, when bathing in the 
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Jumiuu These marble pavilions have been fitted up 
with fire-places by Europeans, and there can scarcely 
be a more delightful residence, either during the pe- 
riod of the rains or of the cold season ; it would how- 
ever be impossible to exclude the hot winds from these 
buildings, and they are only occasionally inhabited by 
travellers sojourning at Agra for a short time. The 
roses of Agra are the largest and most luxuriant that 
the author saw in India ; the native gardeners have a 
pleasing custom of presenting every stranger with a 
rose. The Rambaugh is let out by the government to 
a native, who sells its produce, and keeps it in beauti- 
ful order. It is much to be regretted that its neigh- 
bour has not been similarly fortunate, a scene of, if 
possible, greater mterest. Within a short distance 
stands the fast-decaying tomb of Etman ud Dowlah, the 
&ther of Nourmahal, and the Vizier of Jehanguire : it 
was formerly surrounded by a spacious garden, which 
is now a waste. The architecture of Etman ud Dow- 
lah's tomb, is by many persons preferred to that o£ the 
Taaje Mahal, and though not so striking, is perhaps, 
more faultless : it was raised by the filial piety of the 
fiivourite wife of Jehanguire, so well known to the Eng- 
lish reader by Mr. Moore's exquisite poem, "The 
Light of the Harem." Nourmahal originally intended 
to erect this mausoleum of silver, but she was dis- 
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suaded by some wise counsellor, who assured her that 
marble would be more durable ; it has consequently 
escaped the pillage of the Jauts. The interior is de- 
corated with a mosaic of flowers of much ruder work- 
manship than that of the Taaje Mahal. The view 
from the flanking minarets is extremely splendid^ 
and the visitor cannot help lamenting over the fruga- 
lity of the government, which denies the funds neces- 
sary to keep this splendid monument in repair. It is 
inhabited by a few poor Moosulmaun priests, who 
show the interior, and feed the lamp burning over 
the marble sarcophagus. Like the Taaje Mahal, it 
comprises many apartments. 

" There stands the cupola'd and tower-crowned fort." 

The fame of the Taaje Mahal draws numberless 
strangers to Agra ; but this splendid city boasts seve- 
ral buildings which may be said to rival it in attrac- 
tion. The fort is well worthy of a pilgrimage from 
distant lands, being replete with objects of interest. 
It affords the most perfect relique in existence of the 
art of fortification before the adoption of fire-arms, 
and though offering no defence against cannon, is con- 
sidered a fine specimen of the strength of the bul- 
warks of the olden times. The spectator, as he gazes 
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on its batUemented walls, its turreted gates, falling 
bridges, and inclined planes, is immediately reminded 
of the illustrations in Froissart's Chronicle, and almost 
expects to see long trains of knights, and ladies fair, 
issue from each postern door. It covers a consider- 
able space of ground, and contains within its walls a 
palace, a mosque, and an arsenal, — the two first are of 
white marble. The palace is a long, handsome build- 
ing, washed by the Jumna, and would in any other 
situation be highly regarded, but here it is eclipsed by 
the superior splendour of those in the vicinity : it 
contains one handsome hall, whose roof and doors were 
originally of silver, but these however, have vanished. 
There are numerous suites of apartments overlooking 
the river, and surrounding quadrangles laid out in 
gardens; these chambers are inlaid with rough mosaics 
of flowers, executed in the various agates and cor- 
nelians, which abound. One saloon is particularly cu- 
rious. It is sunk in the ground, and has neither win- 
dows nor cupola for the admission of light ; the walls 
are adorned with fantastic ornaments, interspersed 
with mirrors of various shapes, which produce a strik- 
ing effect by torch light. There is a fountain which 
supplies the channels in the floor with streams of 
water ; and the place is well adapted for the purpose 
for which it was intended, namely, that of affording a 
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cool retreat during the hot winds, to a luxurious bar- 
barian. 

" Tlie Musjeed's dome catches the sun's bright beam." 

The Mootee Musjeedy or pearl mosque. This truly 
lovely building disputes the palm of beauty with the 
Taaje Mahal. It is an open hall, occupying one end 
of a spacious quadrangle, the purity of the material, 
and the exceeding splendour of the architecture, 
produce an effect which must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Description fails, nor can the pencil convey 
an adequate idea of a building so justly called the 
pearl. 

<* For one unceasing festival of roses." 

Mr. Moore has placed the scene of this flowery 
feast in Jehanguire's favourite residence in Cashmere ; 
but it is impossible to visit Agra, and to ramble over 
gardens where Nourmahal reigned and revelled, with- 
out adverting to the splendid poem which commemo- 
rates a love-quarrel with the man over whose mind she 
retained so strong an ascendancy to the last. A re- 
perusal of <' The Light of the Harem," added much 
pleasure to the author's sojourn at Agra; and while 

K 
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gazing at the clustering myriads of flowers adorning 
its sumptuous gardens, she thought that even Na- 
mouna herself could scarcely desire a richer multitude 
of sweets. 

*' Avenged in seas of blood, the deep disgrace, 
*' Their nobler fathers had sustained of old.'* 

The Jauts, a turbulent race, who have become much 
celebrated in later years, had not raised themselves 
to distinction during the period of the Moosulmaun 
conquests of Hindoostan. They were formidable 
enemies of the weak descendants of Aurungzebe, and 
wrested a large portion of his territory from the de- 
generate Emperors of Delhi. Agra was taken from 
these people by the British forces under Lord Lake ; 
and lately the conquest of Bhurtpore, (the capital of a 
petty native state, one of the numerous acquisitions of 
the Jauts, which was considered by them to be im- 
pregnable,) has reduced their pride still lower. 

" Here is the blest reality, not 6ven — " 

The scene from the Rambaugh must strike every 
stranger's eye with its resemblance to those bright 
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creations of the pencil, which few can gaze upon 
without a wish to roam through landscapes of similar 
beauty. The smooth sands of the Jumna, dotted with 
the slender snowy heron, and its gardens gleaming 
with light pavilions, and peopled with the brown and 
pink dove, the green pigeon, the blue jay, and myriads 
of smaller birds of glittering plumage, brought Danby's 
" Enchanted Island" to the author's memory. At Arrah, 
in Behar, the resemblance to this favourite of the 
youthful fancy, was still more, strong ; for there, in the 
centre of a large tank, arose an island richly wooded, 
and literally swarming with water-fowl of the. most 
brilliant white. At Agra, all that is beautiful in 
nature or art appears in the most magnificent pro- 
fusion. The innumerable buildings of whit^ marble 
of the most picturesque forms, rising in the midst of 
the richest luxuriance of flower and foliage which adorn 
the banks of a bright and rapid river, form altogether 
a scene, of beauty which the magic of the painter has 
never surpassed. The scenery round Agra has been 
beautifully delineated by Mr. Daniell, whose views of 
Hindoostan afford a very accurate idea of the country, 
and are highly gratifying to those who have visited 
places illustrated by his master-hand. 
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I3n>IAS GRATES. 

There caiiDoC be « ttrooger o i ou a u than that 
between the barial-pUces of the Christiaii and the 
Moosulman in India. A lev of the former stand 
akme in picturesque sp&U, bat thej are generally 
croirded together in gmall enclosures of consecrated 
ground, not osuall j kept with the neatness and order 
which is so soothing to the spirits of the living. Few 
Europeans can yiew without horror the crowded 
but neglected cemeterj in which thej may expect 
to find « grave. Chdced up with weeds, the resort of 
carrion birds and loathsome beasts, and rarely visited, 
except upon those melancholy occasions in which an- 
other exile is deposited in his final resting-place, they 
present the most dismal memento mori imaginable. 
Moosulman tombs, on the contrary, afford one of the 
most pleasing spectacles which India produces. They 
are generally built in some weU-firequented place, nor 
do the living object to make them their habitation. 
^ Dwellers amid the tombs" are to be found to this 
day in India, recalling to the memory many passages 
in the Scriptures. "When not sufficiently commodious 
to afford a shelter, they are still favourite spots for 
the bivouac of travellers. Innumerable pictures might 
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be made from the three objects so continually com- 
bined together in every part of India, a tree, a tomb, 
and a well. The first and last may form the attrac- 
tion ; but they are s^dom without a living group, who 
at least on one day in the week light a lamp upon the 
monumental stone, and strew it with flowers. An 
officer of rank found the crumbling remnants of an old 
tomb in the close vicinity of a house he had lately 
purchased:, it was an unsightly object ; but knowing 
that, if he removed it, such an act of desecration 
would bring him into bad odour with his servants, he 
restored it to its pristine state. < The native attendants 
were delighted by the mark of respect paid to the 
deceased, and instantly performed their part by fur- 
nishing the tomb with a lamp. 

THE JAUT AT AGRA. 

t 
i 

The conquest of Agra by the Jauts has been al- 
ready mentioned: they respected the tombs of the 
Moosulmauns, and contented themselves with merely 
carrying off their silver doors; but their triumphs in- 
flicted the severest mortification upon the proud Mo- 
ghuls who had mocked the idolaters for so great a 
number of years, and planted the crescent on the 
prostrate shrines of their deities. 
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The hittorj of Raqtmiduak opens « wide field fiir the 
knrers of ronumce; its annals, whether ancient or mo- 
dern, are fertfle in striking incidents^ and not the least 
interesting feature in these stirring records^ is the in- 
floenoe permitted in former times, and still retained, 
though in a lesser d^ree, by the women. Hindoo 
females were not secluded from society before the 
Moosulmaun's conquests : the practice was acquired 
from those jealous strangers, who, doselj immuring 
their own women, treated those who were allowed 
greater freedom with indignity. In the Mahratta 
states, however, they still enjoy perfect liberty; and 
throughout the central provinces have numerous privi- 
leges which give them great importance in the state. 



STANZAS WRITTEN ON THB BANKS OF THE GANGES. 

Persons who have never quitted their native land, 
cannot imagine the passionate regrets experienced by 
the exile, who in the midst of the most gorgeous scenes 
pines afler the humblest objects surrounding that home 
to which he dares not hope to return. The feeling 
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may be perverse and wajTward, but where all is strange, 
the very magnificence of the landscape is apt to revolt 
the mind, and many persons will, like the author, in a 
fit of despair, contrast the Ganges with some obscure 
rivulet, the magnolia with the daisy, to the disparage- 
ment of the mighty river and the monarch of flowers. 
To do justice to the sunny land of India, its visitors 
should have the power to leave it for Europe at 
pleasure; when the lot seems finally cast, the spirit 
becomes too much depressed to enjoy the dazzling 
novelties which give but too forcible an assurance that 
we are far from home. 



SUNSET AT AGRA. 

Though Agra does not boast the sanctity of Benares, 
Bindrabund, Hurdwar, and other celebrated scenes 
venerated by the Hindoos, it is held in very consider- 
able estimation as being the reputed birth-place of 
Vishnu. It is washed by the Jumna, a river not less 
sacred than the Ganges, and its population was never 
wholly converted to Mohammedism. The city, if 
not originally erected by the Moghuls, was beautified 
and enlarged by them, and preferred by Acbar, Je- 
hanguire, and Shah Jehan, to Delhi, the capital of the 
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empire. Though now falling into decay, it is still one 
of the best built native cities of Hindoostan. The 
mosques and tombs in tlie fort, and the environs, are. 
the wonders of the world ; and in addition to these 
attractions, it possesses one deeply interesting to the 
European visitant, who finds at Agra the largest na- 
tive community of Christians in all India. 



<< By fierce command, or threatening steel unquailed 
'< The bigot zeal of Brahma's faith prevailed." 

Notwithstanding the vast extent, and the frequency 
of the Moosulmaun conquests, and notwithstanding 
their intolerance of any religion save their own, the 
followers of Mohammed bear a very small proportion to 
the Hindoo community. The victors offered the na- 
tions they subdued the alternative of conversion or 
death, and the repetition of the two first verses of the 
Koran was the sign of conversion ; but even these prose- 
lytes can scarcely be termed true believers, since they 
still cling to many of the old superstitions, and fre- 
quently pay homage at heathen shrines. 
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A LEGEND OF COLOONO. 

The ranges of the Raje Mahal hills very agreeably 
break the monotony of the plains of Bengal. They 
are finely wooded, and fully merit the encomiums of 
travellers. From these hills many rare birds, such as 
talking, or hill minahs, as they are called, to distin- 
guish them from a more common species ; avadavats, 
and many others, are carried to all parts of Hindoo- 
stan. The forests are tenanted by innumerable savage 
beasts and fearful reptiles, including rhinoceroses and 
boa constrictors. It is scarcely possible to overrate 
the beauty of the flowers, or of the insects which dis- 
sport themselves in these wild regions. Formerly the 
city of Rajmahal, in the immediate vicinity, was a 
place of considerable importance, and the residence of 
the sovereigns of Bengal ; it is now in ruins, but in 
many places in its neighbourhood, temples and tanks, 
such as are described in the legend, are still to be 
found. Travellers in India are frequently agreeably 
surprised, while journeying through the most secluded 
places, by coming suddenly upon some superb pagoda, 
tenanted perchance by a single Brahmin, whose sole 
revenue is derived from the charity of a few pilgrims. 
Afler quitting Raje Mahal, the eye loses the delight- 
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fill verdure which is the characteristic of green Bengal. 
In the Upper Prorinces, though the foliage of the 
trees is not affected, being as luxuriant during the hot 
winds as at any other season, the ground is bare and 
arid, and it is only in the periodical rains that the 
country is seen to advantage. 



" To stain the saffron tissues, spun 
" In bridal robes for Indian kings. 



»> 



The flower firom which this dye is made is called, 
in Hindoostanee, Kuswur. It is the hymeneal colour, 
and when assumed on the day of battle, is deemed a 
sacred pledge to perish or conquer in the strife. 
Volunteers are often invited to assume the yellow 
dress, which implies desperation in any undertaking. 
See Sir John Malcolm's History of Central India, 

" Fringing the rocks of proud Colgong." 

Seven miles below the town of Colgong, the 
Ganges takes a singular turn round a hill covered 
with wood, some rocks protrude into the stream, on 
which figures of Hindoo deities are carved. Hamil- 
ton's Gazetteer. 

The rocks of Colgong are very picturesque objects. 
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attracting the admiration of all the European navi- 
gators of the Ganges. Above are a still bolder group, 
those of Jungheera. 

" Told in the legend of Colgong." 

Formerly, human sacrifices of various kinds were 
common all over India. Figures of clay, gaily attired, 
are now substituted for the youth and the maiden, 
who, in more barbarous times, after receiving divine 
homage, were cast into the Ganges on one of its tri- 
butary streams. Celibacy and widowhood in a daugh- 
ter of a Brahmin, being considered a family disgrace, 
Malvati was particularly eligible for the part assigned 
her in the Legend. 



THE GANGES. 

Notes upon the Ganges might be swelled with ease 
into a volume, so much is there to interest and delight 
in the history of this mighty river. The brief record 
of some of its principal features, contained in the 
Poem, will suffice to conjure up a host of recollections 
in the hearts of those who have traversed its waste of 
waters, and they perchance lead others to make a more 
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•intimate acquaintance with a country which very unac- 
countably appears to have excited comparatively little 
attention. 



" With the hoarse cry of desert birds, and the loud 
rush of wings.' 



n 



When our vessel has been moored for the night in 
some lonely part of the Ganges, I have been frequent- 
ly kept awake for several hours by the dissonant cries 
of the numberless birds which, long afler sunset, made 
the banks of the river echo with their screams : and I 
can only compare the sound of rushing wings frequent- 
ly heard in the evening, proceeding from flocks of wild 
fowl soaring in clouds above the head, to the sound o£ 
a mighty torrent. 



THE END. 



Printed by Samuel Bentley, 
Dorset Street, Fleet Street, London. 
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